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Amongst Ourselves 


Over a thousand old readers of Tue Licvu- 
ORIAN gave a year’s subscription of the maga- 
zine as a Christmas gift to a friend during 
the holiday season. This means that approxi- 
mately one out of every 20 subscribers felt 
that such a gift would be deeply appreciated— 
an extraordinary percentage, we believe, and 
as encouraging a vote of confidence as could 
be found in the publishing world. We bring 
the matter up because February is Catholic 
Press month, the time when editors usually 
gather together words and phrases with which 
to urge their readers to promote Catholic 
reading. We feel that there is little need of 
urging on our part. With many of the Christ- 
mas gift subscriptions sent to us there was at 
least a little note expressing something of the 
pleasure and inspiration afforded by THE 
Licuortan, and the determination to continue 
to make it better known. We have a feeling 
that another “one out of twenty” subscribers 
will celebrate Catholic Press month by giving 
THe LicuortIaAn to somebody else. And while 


we are on the subject, we hereby offer our 
sincere thanks to the many who did send in 
gift subscriptions, and who took the time to 
add a note of appreciation. It has always been 
our dream that THe Licuorian would adver- 


’ tise itself through its readers, thus defying the 


business theory that great sums of money 
must be spent to advertise anything that any- 
body wants to sell. There must be some things 
in the world that advertise themselves, and 
we have determined to put THe LicuoriAN 
in that class. 


We are sorry that so many subscribers have 
found their copies reaching them later than 
usual during the past few months. Such delays 
may continue for a while, because the paper 
situation is in a desperate way, and sometimes 
the printing of the magazine is held up by late 
deliveries of the necessary paper stock. The 
year 1947 should see the clearing up of such 
difficulties, which have tormented all editors 
ever since the beginning of the war. 
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ap’ Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


Readers’ Market 


Everybody with a grade school education is theoretically a reader, 
and potentially a reader of Catholic publications. Actually, however, 
the market divides itself into three classes. To which class do you 
belong, and what can you do for the other classes? 


D. F. Miller 


THE makers and sellers of the great 
secular newspapers and magazines are 
constantly analyzing their markets. 
They send representatives from door to 
door calling on people, asking them 
what they read, what they don’t read, 
what they want to read. They make use 
of the telephone to find out whether 
they are publishing material for the 
privilege of reading which people will 
be willing to pay out their money. They 
conduct correspondence tests of reader 
interest, and quote copiously from let- 
ters they receive which suggest or firm- 
ly state that their product is without 
peer in its field. 

During the month of February, it is 
the custom of Catholic publications to 
make special efforts to enlarge their 
markets. Too often this is done in a 
hap-hazard, helter-skelter sort of way. 
The potential market is not studied, 
analyzed, catalogued, so that effective 
promotion can be directed into the field. 
Here then, on the basis of twenty years 
of experience in dealing with potential 
and actual readers of Catholic publica- 
tions, is an effort at dividing the market 
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into its various sections, each one of 
which will require a specific kind of 
treatment if any progress is to be made. 

The Catholic reading market divides 
itself into three rather clear-cut classes. 

The first class of potential Catholic 
readers is made up of those who have, 
with varying degrees of deliberation, 
made up their minds that they will not 
read any Catholic newspaper, magazine 
or periodical. The making of such a 
decision, in the midst of the increasing 
amount of urging that is directed at 
Catholics in school, church and even so- 
cial contacts, requires motivation, and 
the motives that induce it are of various 
kinds. The following have been definite- 
ly stated by Catholics whom we have 
known: 

1. Because secular books, magazines 
and newspapers are so much more in- 
teresting and give so much more for 
your money. 

2. Because Catholic publications are 
usually a racket, i.e., just a means of 
gathering money for some cause. At 
least they always seem to be asking for 
money in one way or another. 
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3. Because I don’t have time to read 
anything except the daily papers and 
a few things that pertain to my work. 

4. Because the samples I have seen 
of Catholic publications were stuffy, un- 
interesting or over my head. 

5. Because I know enough about re- 
ligion and have no interest in reading 
what usually turns out to be nothing 
but sermons in print. I get enough 
preaching in Church. 

Analyzing these proffered motives for 
not reading Catholic publications, one 
finds that they come from two types of 
Catholics. The one is made up of those 
who do not know the Catholic press. 
Anyone who says that all Catholic pub- 
lications are rackets, or that they are all 
uninteresting and uninviting, is just ig- 
norant. He has probably seen one or 
two that were uninteresting, and drawn 
the false conclusion that they are all 
like that. If the ignorance is unmixed 
with indifference or prejudice, all that 
has to be done to make a reader out of 
such a person is to show him samples of 
sprightly, fascinating, worthwhile Cath- 
olic publications, of which there are 
many. 

The other type of Catholic who does 
not read anything Catholic is of those 
who are indifferent, lukewarm, half- 
hearted about their faith in general. It 
is from such as these that one hears the 
statement: “I don’t read anything Cath- 
olic because secular reading matter is 
more interesting,’ or “because I get 
enough sermons in Church,” or “because 
I don’t have time to read anything ex- 
cept the newspapers.” This is by all 
odds the hardest part of the potential 
Catholic reading market to win. Worldli- 
ness, unconcern about the greatest values 
in life, sometimes even the habit of 
compromising with sin and habits of 
evil have erected barriers against the 
truth, no matter how charmingly it 
may be offered. A great sorrow or catas- 
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trophe sent by God is sometimes the 
only thing that can shake them out of 
their indifference, as a slowly healing 
battle-wound was the occasion that made 
St. Ignatius take up good reading and 
brought about his conversion. Apart 
from that, it will require all the influ- 
ence of a close friend, or the soul-shak- 
ing meditations of a good mission, to 
dissipate the indifference of such per- 
sons to the most important things in 
life, and make them take an interest 
in the kind of reading that will help 
them live happier and holier lives. 

The second class of potential Cath- 
olic readers is made up of those who 
are strong in their faith, who would 
gladly read interesting Catholic books, 
magazines and newspapers, who would 
even prefer them to non-Catholic reading 
matter, but who, for some reason or 
another, do not have the opportunity of 
receiving such reading matter regularly. 

This may seem strange to those who 
live in large, flourishing city parishes, 
where frequent mention is made of 
Catholic reading matter, where there 
are pamphlet racks and libraries avail- 
able for all. Nevertheless it is true that 
there are many Catholics in the land 
who are still unacquainted with any 
Catholic publication, and who seldom 
come into contact with an opportunity 
of getting acquainted. We know this 
from innumerable letters we have re- 
ceived as a publisher. “By chance I saw 
a copy of your magazine. It was the 
first Catholic publication I ever saw. 
Please send me all the back numbers 
you have.” Similar letters come from 
people in small towns, in country dis- 
tricts, in mission parishes, etc. Obvi- 
ously there is a job to be done just to 
bring the opportunity of Catholic read- 
ing to such persons. 

There is another class of persons who 
would like to do some regular Catholic 
reading but who cannot. It is made up 
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of those who cannot afford to pay for 
the privilege. Doubt may be cast on 
the “can’t afford it” argument, and 
sometimes with reason. It is easy for 
an indifferent Catholic to say that he 
cannot afford a dollar or two a year for 
something he doesn’t want to read. But 
there are instances, even in the modern 
world of social and economic progress, 
of unions and high wages, in which the 
argument has force. Hidden away in 
teeming American cities there are fam- 
ilies for whom every dollar earned goes 
into necessities, with not enough dollars 
coming in for all these. Letters come 
to us frequently that reveal this. They 
tell of real pleasure in Catholic reading, 
but they also tell of doctor bills, of 
sickness, of lack of warm clothing, etc., 
and no one can think of resenting the 
conclusion: ‘Therefore we cannot afford 
a subscription for the paper or maga- 
zine.” Gift-givers of Catholic publica- 
tions might well search out such fam- 
ilies and individuals and make them the 
primary object of their zeal. 

The third class of potential readers 
of Catholic publications is made up of 
non-Catholics, and it is a far larger 
class than some would be inclined to 
believe. The majority of Protestants 
who still possess a sincere, fundamental 
Christianity, which means belief in the 
divinity of Christ, the necessity of bap- 
tism, the reality of heaven and hell, etc., 
find themselves intensely interested in 
Catholic publications when these fall in- 
to their hands. The pagan American 
is not so easily interested; in fact the 
average American pagan has an attitude 
toward anything pertaining to religion 
that is similar to that of the indifferent 
and nominal Catholic. Nevertheless, 
there are even pagans, and many of 
them, who recognize the lack of some- 
thing important in their lives, and who 
find a kind of solace and satisfaction in 
reading about what religion means to 
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somebody else. This is especially true of 
those pagans who have been the victims 
of purely secular and non-religious train- 
ing at the hands of their parents and 
teachers and who have nevertheless re- 
tained a natural sense of morality and 
goodness. It is also true of those who 
have come to see that there can be no 
order and no security in society without 
some form of religion even though they 
possess no religion themselves. 

Again, all this is proved by frequent 
contact with non-Catholics. The writer 
has had letters from Protestants, pagans, 
and Jews, commenting on articles in a 
Catholic publication which had been 
shown to them, in terms of vigorous 
agreement, commendation and support. 
He has been told by not a few that the 
reasoning process used in regard to spe- 
cific and sometimes relatively unimpor- 
tant Catholic truths led them to examine 
the Catholic position as a whole and 
to a final joyous and soul-satisfying 
surrender to the truth. 

The problem, of course, is how to 
reach this vast potential market. One 
seldom can know beforehand what kind 
of a non-Catholic mind one may be deal- 
ing with—whether it is pagan and in- 
different, or pagan but unsatisfied and 
groping, whether it is Protestant and 
prejudiced, or Protestant and open, or 
Protestant and uncertain. One thing is 
sure, that if in one’s own circle of ac- 
quaintances there are non-Catholics who 
express uncertainty or interest or even 
ignorant and erroneous ideas of what 
Catholics hold as true, then the easiest 
and most effective way of helping them 
out of their confusion is to hand over 
a well-chosen Catholic publication. It 
may not even deal directly with the 
point of doubt, but the line of thought 
and reasoning will almost surely give 
the impression that there is an answer, 
in Catholic teaching, to what had seemed 
unanswerable before. 
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For tie Catholic who wishes, in Feb- 
ruary, to do something about the vast 
potential market for Catholic publica- 
tions, two things are important. First, 
it is important that he himself know 
something about a number of Catholic 
publications and so be able to make a 
wise and prudent choice of the one or 
ones that will most surely captivate 
someone who at present is a reader of 
no Catholic publication. Secondly, he 
must be filled with a realization of how 


effective a means of bringing happiness 
to others is that of offering or suggest- 
ing to them the right kind of reading, 
and with the zeal and energy to utilize 
every opportunity that is presented to 
him for doing so. The vast market of 
potential readers of Catholic publica- 
tions is a vast mission field of hungry 
souls, for some of whom even the most 
obscure Catholic can break the bread 
of truth! 


Catholic Ori gins 


Non-Catholics who pretend to regard the United States as Protestant in spirit 
and foundation have certainly not done much reading in our early history. The 
following discoverers and explorers were all Catholic, and many of them were 
priests: DeSoto discovered the Mississippi, and named it in honor of the Holy 
Ghost. Father Marquette explored this great river and dedicated it to the Im- 
maculate Conception. Hennepin ascended to the Falls which he named in honor 
of St. Anthony of Padua. Ponce de Leon named Florida to commemorate its 
discovery on the Feast of the Resurrection. Ayllon named the Carolinas the land 
of St. John the Baptist, and bestowed on the Chesapeake the name of St. Mary. 
New Mexico bears the name given by a Catholic missionary 300 years ago. 
Cadillac was the founder of one of the earliest colonies in Michigan, La Salle was 
a pioneer in Illinois, St. Ange in Missouri, Touti in Arkansas, Iberville in Louisi- 
ana, Sauville in Mississippi, Don Gaspar de Portola in California. Lake Champlain 
still bears the name of its Catholic discoverer, and Duluth and Joliet, among 
many other cities, commemorate Catholic explorers. It was the Catholic Le Moyne 
who discovered the salt springs of Onondaga, and the Franciscan d’Allion who 
located oil in Pennsylvania, while Father Hennepin was one of the first to note 
our vast coal deposits. Literally hundreds of Catholic missionaries were martyred 
in bringing Christianity to the Indians—in preparing the way for our present 


vaunted civilization. 


Virginal Chastity 


Chastity ! 


Thou art the magic draught 
that is drunk with strictest pain. 
And angels are less pure 
than she who drinks... 
This vintage, this blue blood 
of God’s nobility, 
Whereby a maid may look 
into Sweet Mary’s eyes, 
And smile... 


As do the pure, 


in recognition subtly swift 
and delicately sure. 





ee 

















These Mother Confessors 


They decide everything: whether the girl is in love, whether the boy 

is worth marrying, whether the marriage will succeed, whether a 

divorce will be “useful.” They do it all in one short column of 
_ correspondence in the daily newspaper. 


D. J. Corrigan 


NEVER before had I the slightest in- 
clination to read the correspondence 
columns of Dorothy Dix, Hester Wayne, 
Martha Carr, or any of their advice- 
giving sisters. After I finish this assign- 
ment, I am afraid that I shall never read 
them again. At first, I found the prob- 
lems presented and the counsel offered 
a bit interesting, but after a while the 
perusal became tedious and I could not 
help feeling a great sorrow for the poor 
souls who have to conduct such columns, 
and for the still poorer souls who seem 
to know no better place to go for advice 
on the intimate affairs of their daily 
lives. 

A priest, through the confessional and 
otherwise, maintains contact with the 
drearier and more troublesome aspects 
of life, but at least there is variety in 
the cases presented to him. At one time 
or other he is the refuge and counselor 
in just about every conceivable problem 
of human behaviour and folly, and as 
a true shepherd, trained for his task, 
he can use these opportunities not only 
to alleviate the ills of human life, but 
also to encourage people along the way 
to heaven. But I have found, after a 
painstaking study, that the correspond- 
ence column problems narrow down to 
a rather tiny orbit. They usually cen- 
ter around “boy friend trouble” or “girl 
friend trouble” or “husband and wife 
trouble,” with a little “mother-in-law 
trouble” thrown in here and there. 

Every priest knows that the most un- 
satisfactory form of spiritual direction 
is by correspondence, even personal cor- 
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respondence. It is usually difficult, by 
such a means, to find out the facts be- 
hind a problem, because questions can- 
not be asked on the spur of the moment 
as in a personal interview. Moreover, 
in letter-writing time and space prevent 
an effective presentation of advice. 
These are just some of the drawbacks 
of advice to the lovelorn by means of 
a newspaper column. In many cases 
it is easy for an experienced person to 
see that the counselor missed the real 
point or treated a serious difficulty with 
rather superficial, flippant or unwhole- 
some advice. 

Again, every Catholic knows that it is 
the follow-up work that counts in help- 
ing people safely through difficulties. 
That is why Catholics are urged to have 
a regular confessor, since a regular con- 
fessor has much more chance of guiding 
souls through dangerous situations and 
on to perfection than an extraordinary 
or occasional one. One wonders just 
what effect is scored on the minds of 
young inquirers when the impersonal 
sheet of a newspaper prints their letter 
with the following bit of advice: ‘““Hon- 
ey, you are making a mistake. Don’t 
be in such a hurry to make a decision.” 
Real issues are dodged; if something is 
patently wrong, it is not a sin but the 
“improper way of acting.” Any real 
help offered is on a purely natural plane; 
it seems to be taken for granted that 
any reference to God or prayer or real 
virtue would be useless or out of place 
in a “great” newspaper. 

It is a rather sad commentary on the 
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spiritual state of a nation when so many 
of its citizens must appeal to the col- 
umns of a daily newspaper for advice 
in matters that are private and so vital 
to happiness both in time and eternity. 
Catholics in their difficulties can go into 
the sanctuary of the confessional, cer- 
tain that their secrets will be locked 
up in the heart of a priest, and confi- 
dent that he will give the right kind of 
advice because of his training and ex- 
perience. It is not so with those who 
appeal to these letter column advisors. 
How can they know that the columnist 
is qualified for her job, or whether she 
has not been suddenly switched from 
the society section because of her “chum- 
my” or motherly style, or whether she 
isn’t really some novice trying to get a 
foothold in the newspaper world? Priests 
with all their qualifications sometimes 
tremble and hesitate at the advice they 
are called upon to give, simply because 
they realize how important it is to souls. 
How different it is with the column 
counselors, who seem to be able to dash 
off solutions to the most intricate human 
problems without a quiver. One won- 
ders if they ever stop to consider the 
possible lasting effect, for good or evil, 
of the patter that must be thrown to- 
gether for each day’s deadline. And who 
commissioned or trained them for the 
weighty task of directing souls, anyway? 

Though there is evidence of sincerity 
and eagerness to be of service to the 
troubled human heart in most of the 
columns, there is also a strange immune- 
ness to the value of telling anybody to do 
anything out of a motive of virtue or 
in fidelity to the commands of God. 
As a matter of fact, some of the chief 
commandments of God are rationalized, 
twisted about, re-interpreted according 
to the practical demands of the case 
in hand. 

Thus a young lady who is obviously 
getting in with a crowd of bad com- 


panions is advised to avoid them be- 
cause it is not the “proper thing” for 
young ladies to associate with bad per- 
sons. A very young high school girl is 
counseled to give up steady dating be- 
cause an early marriage would merely 
be “foolish” for her. Another young 
lady is advised not to be alone with a 
boy friend in her apartment after mid- 
night because “her reputation might 
suffer.” A seventeen-year-old maiden is 
told not to marry an older divorced 
man with a child because ‘“‘you are not 
sufficiently mature to help him settle 
his many problems.” Thus the emphasis 
is almost always on expediency; virtue 
is never given a chance. Here is the 
case of an aunt who was worried about 
her niece: 


Dear : 
I don’t like the boy’s manners. (The boy 
who is keeping company with her niece.) 
He kisses my niece in the show. When she 
told me this and I said I thought it vulgar 
and common, she called me old-fashioned. 
I think she is at fault here, too, for a 
perfect lady would not permit it any more 
than a perfect gentleman would do it. 
What do you think of this young man? 
Aunt Nell 


In answer to this gem, the mother con- 
fessor stated: “As to kissing, public 
demonstration of affection is never in 
good taste. I think your niece would be 
wise to stop seeing such an ill-bred 
young man.” 

Thus in most cases involving moral 
problems, the solutions are wishy-washy 
and sometimes silly and inane. How 
wonderful if a columnist would suddenly 
appear who could boldly say such things 
as these: “You shouldn’t marry that 
divorced man because it would be a sin 
of adultery,” or “Better give up a boy 
who wants to pet you in public because 
you can be sure such a boy will want 
to do worse things in private,” or “Don’t 
bring a boy into your apartment after 
midnight, because there are nine chances 
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out of ten that you will fall into sin 
if you do so.” But in the newspapers, 
as in the education offered by the public 
schools, plain and truthful talk about 
what is right and wrong is all taboo. It 
is a good example of man’s morality as 
opposed to God’s, with its attendant 
confusion and ineffectiveness. 


To the credit of these motherly coun- 
selors, it must be admitted that they 
usually inculcate respect for parental 
authority and for “the church.” Just 
what their conception of “the church” 
and religion happens to be, however, is 
difficult to understand, because more 
often than not the church enters into 
the solution of a problem only as a sug- 
gested good place to meet worthwhile 
companions. Occasionally a letter-writer 
is advised to consult his or her pastor. 
But as far as the teachings and minis- 
trations of religion go, for solving many 
of the problems presented, they are gen- 
erally ignored, and, of course, there is 
no mention of what prayer could do to 
help a young person in severe tempta- 
tion. 


Sometimes the letters of the kind of 
people who are willing to bare their souls 
to the public gaze are humorous. For 
instance: 


Dear 

A young girl I’m very fond of has 
changed from a pretty girl, nicely built 
but not fat, to a thin, drab one without 
any pep. She won’t eat. The family doc- 
tor says there is nothing wrong with her. 
She seems to have taken up the dieting 
fad, wants to be slim. What shall I do? 

Worried 





But the answers are sometimes still 
more comical, if only for their triviality. 
Here is a sample: 


Don’t ever write to anybody that you 
are in love with until you are engaged to 
him, because boys pass letters around to 
show what wolves they are and that puts 
a girl in a very embarrassing position. 
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This one, however, is not so humor- 
ous, from the nationally known Dorothy 
Dix, who takes a completely immoral 
stand on the subject of divorce. The 
“client’s” letter read: 


Dear Miss Dix: 

I have been divorced four times and my 
eight children have completely turned 
against me. They seem to think that I 
have never loved any of my husbands at 
any time, but I did. I guess my love 
wasn’t real enough and after a few years 
I found that each marriage was no go. 

But I have met another man and I am 
certain that what I feel for him is a great 
love, but my children disagree with me 
altogether and are making his life, as 
well as mine, miserable by being rude and 
unreasonable about the whole affair. 

Tell me, please, how I can make my chil- 
dren see this differently. 

E. C. M. 


Here is the answer of Miss Dix, whose 
heart is soft enough for any number 
of divorces: 


Well, you can hardly wonder that your 
children are a trifle fed up with stepfathers 
after having had four of them, and that 
they suspicion you of being somewhat 
fickle. Also, they must be strongly of the 
opinion that you are a poor picker of 
husbands if you have had to divorce four 
of them. (Editor’s note: Possibly the chil- 
dren happen to have a more accurate con- 
ception of morality than their mother or 
Miss Dix. They just have no taste for the 
promiscuity of their mother.) So really, 
don’t you think it is about time you settle 
down and wipe men off your slate? Eight 
children and heaven knows how many 
grandchildren surely should furnish you 
with enough human interests to keep you 
going, without having to bother about 
keeping a new husband fascinated and 
yourself looking like a bride... 

However, there are exceptions to all 
rules (sic!) and undoubtedly a woman 
who has sufficient “IT” to marry four 
times and have another suitor on the string 
and who is simply sloshing over with 
sentiment and romance is entitled to her 
wedding cakes, and her children should 
reconcile themselves to mother’s love affairs 
and accept the new papa with what grace 
they can. 
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Another columnist supplies a loose 
direction on the marriage bond; she ad- 
vocates fidelity, not from moral obliga- 
tion, but for utilitarian purposes. The 
letter and the answer follow: 


Dear Miss 
My husband insists that every man has 
a right to his own happiness. The happi- 
ness in this case is, of course, another 
woman, a girl he met while abroad in 
service. ... It is not easy for me to stand 
by, or to discuss such a horrible subject 
with the man who promised to love me 
until the end of life. We have three grow- 
ing children who have been proud of their 
Dad and we were so happy when we 
knew that he was on his way home. 
Desperately Unhappy 





. 
. 


The answer: 


A childless wife, if she chooses, may be 
this sort of good sport. (?) But a mother 
would be a poor sport indeed if she tamely 
submitted to anyone carrying off what 
rightly belonged to her three growing chil- 
dren, something necessary to their life, 
spiritual as well as physical. 


Only once, in the many samples we 
studied, did an advisor raise an objec- 
tion to a marriage to a divorced person 
from the standpoint of religion, and then 
it was only indirectly. A girl had writ- 
ten about her parents’ objection to her 
marriage to a man who had a four-year- 
old daughter. The counselor, Martha 
Carr, had this to say: 


If the man you are interested in is a 
man of good character and there is nothing 
in the teachings of your church that for- 
bids marriage to divorced persons, possibly 
your parents object because they prefer to 
see you marry someone who is not already 
encumbered. If you are of age to marry 
without your parents’ consent, you can do 
so, of course. But you will do well to 
pause and weigh the matter well first. 


Martha Carr then adds this little tidbit 
of worldly advice: 


The time of your marriage should be 
the time of happiness and the girl who 
marries against her parents’ wishes, what- 
ever her age, necessarily feels less joy than 
if everything went forward without a cloud. 


The following is perhaps a typical 
example of hasty and inconsiderate ad- 
vice, from Dorothy Dix: 


Dear Dorothy Dix: 

My wife is a regular howler for money. 
She drives me mad because I can never 
give her enough to satisfy her, although 
I work five days a week, with overtime 
and on Saturdays and holidays. I served 
four years in the army and am not well. 
I don’t drink or spend any money on my- 
self. She is a poor housekeeper and I have 
to eat out of cans most of the time. Some- 
times I think that she is trying to kill me 
so she can get my insurance money. What 
can I do? 

Unhappy Husband 


The answer: 

There is nothing you can do except 
leave her and let her see how she likes 
supporting herself. That kind of a woman 
has no heart or conscience, and she will 
never change. But you don’t have to en- 
dure her cruel tyranny unless you are just 
so tired and discouraged that you haven’t 
the energy to resist her demands. 


In all the letters I read, I found only 
one that made mention of God. It was 
rather refreshing. A girl had written 
about her reluctance to invite the girls 
of her sorority to her home because 
of her many noisy, rough-and-tumble 
brothers and sisters. Hester Wayne re- 
plied: 

When God sends children in batches, 

He usually supplies an extra share of 

humor and laughter to cover the strain 

and worries. Cultivate that sense of humor, 

Mary. There is nothing much wrong with 

a family when neighbors are amused in- 

stead of annoyed. Be proud, boost the 

brothers. Tell the sorority sisters they can 
expect excitement. I speak from experi- 
ence, Mary; I know now that my crowd 
of eight noisy brothers were what really 
attracted all my girl friends to the home. 

My conclusions after plowing through 
all these columns? Well, I would say 
that there is some good accomplished, 
especially for those who have little edu- 
cation and who have no better place to 
go for advice. But the good is far out- 
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weighed by the bad: by the fact that that they seek or accept comfort else- 
no higher motive than the natural and where. In addition to their published 
the expedient is scarcely ever offered answers to questions, most of these col- 
for avoiding evil; by the fact that it is umnists carry on a private correspond- 
taken for granted that divorce and re- ence as well. It would be interesting 
marriage, separation between husband to be able to make a survey on their 
and wife, dangerous associations in general attitude toward birth-preven- 
youth, are accepted as normal things tion, adultery, divorce, etc. in these pri- 
in American life. Only God knows how vate communications. 

influential in promoting the divorce rate Yet they constitute oracles for mil- 
are these letters, which are so ready lions. The girl or boy, the man or 
with sympathy for a “wronged” hus- woman, is wise and prudent, who takes 
band or wife, and with the suggestion no counsel from them. 





| Good Reason for Hate 


During the recent school-bus referendum in Wisconsin, in which Catholics 
sought—and failed to gain—the right for their children to ride to parochial 
schools in public conveyances, the Holy Name men of a certain parish in a small 
town posted representatives near the polls on voting day. These men were 


equipped to answer the questions of those who sought information on the 
referendum. 





One of the men thus posted told us that he met with considerable hostility 
| from one individual who let it be seen quite clearly that he was opposed to all 
things Catholic. 


“But why do you dislike the Catholic Church so much?” the Holy Name man 
asked. 


“I'll tell you why,” the other replied. “Aren’t you aware of the fact that it was 
a Catholic priest in an airplane who dropped the first bomb on Pearl Harbor?” 


Yes, he actually said that. And without a smile, too. Wonder who told him? 


, Advanced Catechism 


Bishop O’Connor of the Madison diocese recently was quizzing a group of 
children before confirming them, and he asked one of them the stock question 
on such an occasion: 


“Tell me, who can confirm?” 
Quickly and with no uncertainty the tot replied: 


“After January first, 1947, any priest can confirm in danger of death.” 

f This was on the same day that the legislation was made public, and most of 
the priests present were not even aware of it as yet. Amid the general surprise, 
the Bishop turned to the Pastor and remarked: 


“Your children are certainly advanced in their knowledge of the catechism.” 





Givin g 


We should give as we would receive, cheerfully, quickly and without hesitation, 
for there is no grace in a benefit that sticks to the fingers. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Problem: We have a daughter in her twenties who, to our intense sorrow and 
shame, is insisting on going through a marriage ceremony with a divorced man. 
We have done everything in our power to prevent this, but it has all been in 
vain. Now we want to know what our duty is, first in regard to attending the 
ceremony and wedding breakfast, and secondly, in dealing with our daughter 
after her bad marriage. Must we stay away from the ceremony and breakfast, 
and are we to sever all social relations with her as long as she lives with this man? 


Solution: It is difficult to think of any reason that could justify a Catholic 
mother and father in attending a mock marriage celebration of this kind. Their 
daughter is committing a grave sin and one that effectively bars her from com- 
munication with the faithful in the true Church. In ordinary cases, there would 
be great scandal if the mother or father or both attended the wedding, thus 
giving the impression that they do not consider it sinful or invalid. The same 
reasoning holds for the wedding breakfast. Furthermore, the presence of her 
‘mother and father at such a ceremony or celebration would almost surely make 
the daughter feel less conscience-stricken for her sin, and more content to remain 
in her sinful state. Therefore a truly Catholic mother and father would not 
think of lending their presence to such a tragic occasion. 


As to how they should act toward their daughter after the invalid marriage, 
circumstances will have to decide. This principle certainly must be observed: 
that they may never by word or action appear to condone the daughter’s sin, 
nor her remaining in the state of sin. Beyond that, it is their task to adopt a 
course of action which in their honest judgment will most effectively lead to the 
girl’s repentance and reform. If it seems to them that by staying away from her 
entirely they can more quickly and effectively bring her to her senses, then that 
course should be adopted. If it seems that by retaining some contact, by holding 
or winning her confidence and by kindness and sympathy they may lead her back 
to God, then that course should be pursued. The important thing is that they 
never take her situation for granted as one that nothing can be done about, and 
that they never give the impression, either to the girl or to their relatives and 
friends, that they approve of the evil. Their daughter’s soul is at stake; they 
must by prayer and every other means in their power, try to save it from the 
awful fate it has chosen. 
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American Tragedy 


How to grow up and be nothing, according to the American mode 


of today. 


E. F. Miller 


ALICE JENKINS was nineteen years 
old. She lived in a small town in Penn- 
sylvania, and earned her living waiting 
on table in the restaurant of the local 
hotel. The hotel was in proportion to 
the town, having no more than twenty- 
five or thirty rooms, and catering most- 
ly to occasional salesmen who were 
stranded in the village overnight, and 
to hunters who frequented the area in 
season in their search for deer and quail 
and such other game as the country af- 
forded. It was a squat, square building, 
with a large bay window in front, and 
a desk or counter behind the window, 
built in imitation of similar desks and 
counters in large city hotels but bearing 
the mark of imitation in spite of all its 
efforts to the contrary. 

The papers and magazines that found 
their way into the town were arrayed 
on the far end of the counter; local 
citizens wandered into the hotel from 
time to time and paged through this 
dubious literature without feeling any 
obligation to pay for the privilege. It 
comprised mostly literature of the illit- 
erate class, that is, such matter as is 
beloved of those who learned to read 
only because they had to and have never 
done anything about it since—movie 
magazines, picture magazines and girl 
magazines, the kind that you do not 
have to be very smart either to like or 
to look at, the kind that you do not have 
to be smart at all to understand. They 
were the exact level of Alice Jenkins’ 
interests and intelligence. She doted on 
them, and dreamt herself into the posi- 
tion of all the glamorous divorcees, the 


half-naked strip-teasers and the amoral 
Hollywood actresses who smirked and 
smelled from the pages and whose pos- 
ings and grimacings she studied at 
great length in her moments between 
waitressing at the tables in the res- 
taurant. 

The girl was really not bad-looking. 
Like nearly all American young women 
she knew how to take care of herself. 
Her hair was blonde (natural) and her 
complexion smooth and clear. She kept 
her face clean and her fingernails trim- 
med. Her dresses were neat and in 
style. But consciously or unconscious- 
ly she wore her clothes with the definite 


_ purpose of accentuating her physical 
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properties, which to her were the all- 
important things, the only things worth 
dwelling on and worrying about. If all 
the young ladies in the world possessed 
the same mental processes that she did, 
Freud might be taken more seriously by 
the psychologists today. Her skirts were 
always just an inch or so too short, her 
blouses just a little bit too snug, her gen- 
eral ensemble a trifle too meagre. 
The reason for affecting this style 
was obvious to herself even if it was 
not clear to others. Justly enough she 
felt that she had a right to be attractive. 
This feeling was no more than an in- 
nate decree of nature that has been giv- 
en to all women. She instinctively knew 
that one of the functions of womanhood 
is to be beautiful and thereby to be a 
source of edification and inspiration to 
men. A snow-clad mountain is beau- 
tiful, and men travel great distances to 
gaze upon it and to be renewed in spirit. 











A masterpiece of painting is beautiful 
and men spend fortunes to possess it 
as a means of softening the harshness 
of their daily lives. Womanhood far 
surpasses the mountain-tops of nature 
and the paintings of the artists. In fact 
womanhood is the masterpiece of the 
Creator, nothing better having fallen 
from His hands in the work of His 
creation. 


But it is the duty of every woman to 
do her part in building onto and en- 
larging the beauty that was given to her 
in rough form as a part of her very 
nature. She accomplishes this by the 
cultivation of virtue as well as by the 
promotion of all those arts and sciences 
whereby her external appearance can 
be made more perfect. She has to take 
care of her hair; she has to maintain 
a trim and shapely figure; she has to 
strive for a flawless skin, especially 
that which covers the face and hands. 
But beauty is more than skin deep. It 
penetrates the personality, or rather it 
comes from the personality. It draws its 
splendor from the soul just as the light 
of day draws its brightness from the 
sun. An imperfect face can be a beau- 
tiful face if it is the mirror of a well- 
developed personality, by which we 
mean, an educated and a virtuous per- 
sonality. The acquisition of such a per- 
sonality requires work and sacrifice and 
constant effort. 


Poor Alice Jenkins vaguely under- 
stuod all this, but she did not have the 
will to do anything about it. Her back- 
ground was against any proper develop- 
ment of personality. Her background 
was faulty in this that she had acquired 
such education as she possessed in the 
public schools. When she was in the 
seventh grade the teacher was constant- 
ly arranging parties for the boys and 
girls, parties wherein dancing was obli- 
gatory. At an age when boys are gen- 
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erally busy with airplanes and football, 
girls were foisted on their conscious- 
ness. At a time when girls are con- 
cerned with ribbons and helping mother, 
boys were shown to them as different 
from themselves. The two were brought 
together. They were made to dance to- 
gether according to the modern method 
of dancing, and afterwards, the boys 
were to take the girls home, and the 
girls to go with the boys, alone and un- 
chaperoned, and at a rather late hour 
of the night. Strange feelings began to 
assert themselves that were not unpleas- 
ant; fanciful pictures began to run riot 
in the imagination which were not 
healthy; airplanes and ribbons began 
to take second place to ideas that should 
have had no place in their minds for 
years. 

Thus, Alice Jenkins was forced to act 
like a woman almost before she was 
permitted to act like a girl. Meanwhile, 
she learned nothing in school, for the 


‘teacher knew very liitle herself. The 
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teacher propounded addition and sub- 
traction and some geography if she had 
a book in front of her; but what it was 
all about or where these facts and fig- 
ures fit into the scheme of things, she 
had not the slightest idea. Naturally 
she was not allowed to say anything 
about God even if she had known any- 
thing about God, which she did not. 
(Her education had been the same as 
the type of education she was attempt- 
ing to give.) And naturally she never 
even mentioned the supernatural virtues 
which are the adornment of the soul and 
the shining brightness of the personality. 


As it was in the grade school, so it 
was in the high school. There was little 
thought of learning anything that might 
develop the personality. But there was 
much about the boy and girl relation- 
ship, in practice if not in theory. At 
one time a movement was set afoot in 
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the school to introduce classes on sex 
and kindred subjects although most peo- 
ple knew that little need existed for such 
instruction. Alice Jenkins could have 
talked like a doctor from the eighth 
grade on, if one had taken the time to 
question her. She knew all the answers. 
No one amongst her teachers or rela- 
tives ever thought it necessary to in- 
form her on the meaning of sex and 
wherein lay its beauty. Neither did any- 
one inform her of the need of guarding 
and protecting sex by means of good 
habits. Good habits insinuated religion; 
and religion was forbidden in high 
school even as it was forbidden in grade 
school. 


Add to that background the more 
serious and tragic condition of a broken 
home, and you have the complete pic- 
ture of Alice Jenkins’ youth. Her mother 
and father, following the current custom 
of the country, were divorced when she 
was but a child. Her lot after that was 
cast amongst strangers. She traveled 
back and forth, first to an uncle and 
an aunt, then to a home for orphans, 
then to the house of some friends of the 
family. Sometimes she would live with 
her mother, and at other times with her 
father. When she was with her mother, 
she had occasion to meet various young 
men who floated in and out of her ac- 
quaintanceship without her hardly know- 
ing who or what they were. When she 
was with her father she saw much of 
equally mysterious young women. And 
all the time she was told that perhaps 
this one or that one would assume the 
pleasant responsibility of her new father 
or her new mother. When she would ask 
about her old father or her old mother 
(this was while she was still quite 
young) she would never receive a satis- 
factory answer. 

And so Alice Jenkins never had the 
chance to develop the only kind of 
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beauty or attractiveness that are de- 
serving of the name. Yet, she felt that 
she had the right to be attractive, and 
that, by the very fact of her being a 
woman. So, she set about the work of 
being attractive in a way that always 
causes heads to turn and eyes to burn— 
by affecting skirts that were an inch 
or two too short, and blouses that were 
a trifle too snug, and a general ensemble 
that was just a little bit too meagre. 
Do not blame her too much. Blame 
her background—her broken home, her 
education. Blame her elders who 
smiled benignly when she went off on 
some escapade of youth that meant 
danger and even degradation. Blame 
the men and women who should have 
been her guides, yet who permitted her, 
who even encouraged her, to “pet” and 
“kiss” and make passionate love with 
any boy who came along under the ex- 
cuse that it was the custom of the day, 
that it had the sanction of the maga- 
zines and the movies, that it was noth- 
ing more than sowing wild oats which 
in time could and would be rooted out. 
Blame the kind of world into which 
Alice Jenkins had been born. 


There was a tavern in the town where 
this girl lived and worked. It was sit- 
uated next to the hotel. It was a cheap 
tavern, the kind that had no style or 
architecture to it, the kind that is al- 
ways filled with smoke and smells and 
hatted men. Alice Jenkins began to 
frequent this tavern. It was due to the 
fact that she had a complex on men. 
Men in her eyes were the reason for 
living. A girl who could not attract 
men and who was not attracted by men 
might just as well die. She could imagine 
no greater calamity than that of not 
having a man. A girl who reached the 
age of twenty-one without being mar- 
ried, or at least without having some 
kind of an understanding with a man, 











was simply a girl in disgrace. Nothing 
could be worse. So, she would go to the 
tavern unaccompanied, order a glass of 
beer and wait until she was noticed by 
the men who were lined up at the bar. 
She seldom had long to wait. Hours 
each day and each night were spent in 
this fashion. When she wasn’t in the 
tavern she was at the moving pictures. 
When she was neither in the tavern nor 
at the moving pictures, she was either 
working or sleeping. She had no religion 
and had never gone to church, to any 
church, of her own free will, in her 
whole life. 

It was not very long before she got 
married. She did not know the man 
very well. She knew nothing about his 
habits, his past history. He happened 
to be passing through town, and had 
stopped at the tavern for a drink. His 
eyes fell upon the girl at the corner 
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table. He introduced himself, bought 
her a drink, and immediately began to 
sell himself as a man of the world, a 
wise man who had been everywhere and 
knew all the answers. He was older 
than she was, but he fascinated her. In 
three days they were married. 

There is not much left to tell. They 
lived together just a couple of months. 
Then the stranger disappeared. Alice 
Jenkins knew no more about him the day 
he left her than she knew the day she 
first met him. She seemed to be un- 
worried after the desertion. When her 
baby was born, she found an orphanage 
for it. The State or somebody took care 
of it. Then she went back to the hotel 
as a waitress, and back to the tavern 
as an occupant of the corner table. She 
is still there today. That is about all 
she wants. It is not hard to forecast 
her future. 


Shortages 
Are you complaining about the high prices of commodities? A little meditation 
on the following facts would not hurt you: 
There was no sugar until the 13th century. 
Coal was unknown before the 14th century. 
Up until 1400 no one ever heard of buttered bread. 
People got along without potatoes until 1500, and it wasn’t until the 16th 


century that smoking was indulged in. 


No one drank tea or coffee until the 17th century. 


As for telephones, gas and matches: it was 1800 years before they became 
indispensible. 


Reverse English 
A curious tourist, after passing by a huge corn field along the road, stopped 
at a farmhouse and asked the farmer how he disposed of his large crop. 
“Well,” said the farmer, scratching his chin, “I'll tell you what we do. We eat 
what we can, and what we can’t eat, we can.” 
The city man returned to his car with a puzzled look on his face, and upon 
being questioned by his wife as to what the farmer had said, replied: 


“TI think he must be crazy. He said they ate what they could, and what they 
couldn’t, they could.” 


Riddle 
This is an old joke, but in view of the continuing state of radio, it bears 
repeating: 
Do you know the longest word in the English language? It is the one follow- 
ing the statement: “And now a word from our sponsor.” 
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Character Test (45) 


On Flirting 
L. M. Merrill 





The “flirt” is quite a common character on the American scene. The term may 
be applied to both men and women, and it is one that sums up a great deal of 
distaste and distrust of the one so called. The reason is because “flirting” is a 
dangerous pastime or habit, which can harm the one who indulges in it, those 
who are made its objects, and other persons as well. 


Flirting must not be confused, as gossip sometimes does confuse it, with good- 
naturedness, personality, pleasantness with others, warm-hearted charity and 
genuine and unaffected friendliness. The habit of being pleasant and friendly 
with everybody is a virtue that should be cultivated by all human beings. It is 
because so many people are unreasonably stiff, self-centered, distant and cold 
toward others that they who have cultivated the virtue of being pleasant are 
sometimes accused of flirting. Such accusations should be ignored. 


Flirting may be defined as the habit of trying to attract and make an impres- 
sion on persons of the opposite sex, either to show off one’s charms, or to make 
a momentary conquest of their affections, or sometimes, with a genuinely evil 
purpose in mind. Flirting is, therefore, far removed from true charity or friendli- 
ness; it always has a selfish, and sometimes evil, objective to be attained. 


The particular mark of flirting is that it breaks through the wall of reserve, 
decorum, and modesty that nature herself has built up between the sexes. Thus 
it makes use of intimate personal praise and flattery that would be innocuous 
between persons well known to one another. It swings quickly into the great 
American knack of “kidding” and joshing, so often accepted as a way of showing 
advanced affection. It makes free use of the words and language of endearment, 
with “darling” and “sweetheart” heading the list. It has wandering hands, which 
will, if not thrust off, administer an innocent looking pat, or squeeze, or touch, 
or half embrace in the course of conversation. The “flirt” can make all these 
things seem very natural and spontaneous. 


But flirting is dangerous, and a real sign of weakness of character. Sometimes 
it is the outward sign of an inward tendency to promiscuity. When practiced 
by married persons, it is dangerous both to fidelity and conjugal peace. And 
it is always a source of temptation, both to the one who practices it and to 
those who are too weak to resist its suggestions and innuendoes of evil. 
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Hints for Buyers 


Many people have wondered why they found it so hard to buy any- 
thing these days. It was probably because they did not know the 


modern techniques. 


D. F. Miller 


IT used to be—it seems many, many 
years ago—that in order to make any 
kind of purchase by mail one had only 
to sit down and dash off a letter some- 
what as follows: 

Smith Mfg. Co. 

Smithville, Indiana 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me immediately one 
gross of your Smith’s Special Shaving 
Mugs and bill me for same. 

Yours truly, 
XYZ 

That’s the way one used to go about 
buying, and the shaving mugs or kitchen 
utensils or underwear came by return 
parcel post or express, with an enthusi- 
astic letter from the seller praising the 
astuteness of the buyer for dealing with 
Smith’s and begging for more business. 
But all that has changed. One doesn’t 
write such simple letters any more. An 
entirely new technique must be em- 
ployed to make almost any kind of pur- 
chase, and for the sake of those readers 
who have not yet caught on, we offer 
a few samples of how the thing must 
be done. 

There is, first of all, the “old pal” 
technique. Let us say that our customer 
or consumer has need of a few score 
feet of lumber with which to close in 
a porch on the rear of his house. His 
daughter and her newly acquired hus- 
band have moved in on him until they 
can find a house or an apartment of their 
own. The only place for them to sleep 
is either in the living room or on the 
aforesaid porch. The owner of the house 


would hardly, if he knows his stuff, 
just take up the telephone and call the 
nearest lumber yard and put in his 
order. If he did that he would probably 
need to close in two porches and build 
an addition on his house by the time 
the lumber came. Instead of that, he 
writes a letter to a certain lumber deal- 
er as follows: 

Ace Lumber Company 

Pineville, Minnesota 

Attention: Mr. John Jones 

Dear John: 

It is quite some time since our 
paths crossed, but I have never for- 
fotten you. We met, if you remem- 
ber as happily as I do, on that deer 
trail in Canada in the fall of ’36, and 
walked back to camp together. You 
told me you were in the lumber busi- 
ness and I told you I was selling in- 
surance. That night I brought out 
some of my Four Roses and we had 
a great time together. Your tenor 
was a natural fit for my bass. And 
as we broke up you told me that if 
you could ever do anything for me, 
I must be sure to call on you. 

It was natural therefore that I 
should think of you in my present 
need. You see, my daughter got mar- 
ried last month and what with the 
housing shortage and all, Lucille 
(that’s my wife) and I took the 
youngsters into our home. They are at 
present using our living room as their 
bedroom, a dashed inconvenient busi- 
ness for all concerned. We have a nice 
porch on the side of the house, and 
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if we could just get a bit of lumber 
to shut that in, it would make an 
ideal temporary bedroom for the kids. 
Any kind of lumber—two by fours, 
two by sixes, one by eights—any- 
thing. Can you help me? Price 
doesn’t matter because we’ve got to 
have it. Do what you can, old pal, 
and we'll arrange another deer hunt- 
ing party and I'll supply the Four 
Roses. 
Your anxious friend, 
Joe Doakes 


Oftentimes a letter like that will do 
the trick, but if it doesn’t, there is the 
“Al sent me to you” technique. In this 
method, the thing to do is to find some- 
body who has something on a certain 
dealer, or whose. name makes the dealer 
jump to please him. Let us say, this 
time, that you are in need of an auto- 
mobile. As a matter of fact, you have 
to have an automobile or your business 
is going to pot. Your old car is gasping 
like a man with pneumonia, and you are 
afraid to make even necessary trips be- 
tween cities because you might get 
stranded in some God-forsaken swamp in 
the dead of night. After much thought, 
you think of a certain politician who 
has been a friend of your family for 
years back, and who has something to 
say about the purchase of cars for the 
city’s use. He can “make” a dealer by 
giving him an order for 20 cars at a 
crack. Every automobile dealer wants 
to be his friend. Now you are on the 
right track. You call up “Al” (the poli- 
tician) and get him to recommend an 
automobile dealer. Then you pen the 
following letter to said dealer: 

Mr. Harry Brown 

City 

Dear Mr. Brown: 

“Al” told me to write to you and 
to tell you that anything you can do 
for me he will consider as being 
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done for himself. I am desperately 
in need of a new car. I travel for my 
living, and if I can’t get around to 
call on my clients and make a few 
sales, the wolf will come pounding at 
my door. “Al” knows all about this, 
and he told me that he was sure you 
would fix me up. He said that as 
soon as things loosen up he will be 
placing a big order with one of the 
dealers, and he hinted strongly that 
you would be “it”. In the meantime 
he wants you to do what you can for 
me. And, by the way, “Al” is an old 
friend of mine, and if I can ever put 
in a good word for you, let me know. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joe Doakes 


That is almost a sure-fire formula, 
but of course there are cases in which a 
would-be purchaser doesn’t know any 
“Al.” What can such a person do to have 
any chance of getting something that 
he needs? Well, if he is blessed with 
a fair amount of this world’s goods, he 
can always resort to the “bribery” meth- 
od, or, as some prefer to call it, the 
“subsidy” or “bonus” plan. 

Let us say that the lease on your 
apartment is running out and it has long 
since been decided by the owner that 
this particular apartment is the one he 
wants to move into himself. The dead- 
line is a couple of weeks away, and you 
are getting more and more panicky ev- 
ery day. You’ve simply got to find a 
place to live, 

Walking about your apartment one 
day in a brown study, or rather, in a 
worried stew, you happen to open the 
bottom shelf of the back pantry. There 
you see the three bottles of imported 
Scotch which you bought before the war, 
and which you have been saving for 
some extra special occasion. Their value 
has increased from year to year, and it 
has just seemed to you that no occa- 








sion quite measured up to the tremend- 
ous responsibility of opening one of 
those bottles. Like a flash an inspira- 
tion comes to you. Hesitating not for 
a moment, you take out the three preci- 
ous bottles and set about finding an 
appropriate package in which to mail 
them. You put them in the mail, with 
the following letter: 


Mr. Peter Potts 
Real Estate Dealer 
City 

Dear Sir: 

With this letter, or shortly after 
it, you will receive three bottles of 
pre-war Scotch which I have prized 
and protected these many years. I 
hope you will enjoy them. 

Now, for the love of high heaven, 
I beg you to find a house or an apart- 
ment for me and my wife and our 
two children. We are being evicted 
two weeks from today. You must 
have something we could use as an 
excuse for a home. And if, over and 
above the Scotch, there is anything 
else I can do for you, buy for you, 
or give you, just let me know. I shall 
be waiting to hear from you, either 
at my office, call Featherstone 0609, 
or at my soon to be vacated apart- 
ment, Millbank 9929. 

Yours truly, 
Joe Doakes 


When all other methods of inducing 
somebody to sell something fail, there 
is one last resort. It is the appeal of 
stark tragedy. There are soft spots in 
the hearts of even the hardest dealers, 
and if one of those spots can be probed 
and touched, it is amazing what results 
can be attained. 

However, this method requires literary 
ability of no mean degree, and the ordi- 
nary citizen is almost sure to need help 
in phrasing his appeal for succour. For 
that reason we ourselves have consulted 
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the best known experts in the tragic 
style and have been given, free of 
charge, a couple of samples of the kind 
of thing most likely to shatter a seller’s 
resistance and to move him to reach 
down under the counter and come up 
with the object required, sometimes 
with tears in his eyes. 


In case No. 1, you need an oil-burner 
to replace the old-fashioned, back-break- 
ing, low-efficiency heating system that 
you have in your home. This is what 
you should write to a dealer in oil- 
burners: 

Dear Sir: 

As I write, wrapped to my ears in 
overcoat and muffler, a cold breeze 
is blowing lustily through the room 
in which I sit. My children are in 
bed, though it is high noon, because 
the only place they can find comfort 
in the house is under four blankets 
and a quilt. My wife sits huddled 
up over the gas range, trying to warm 
her numb fingers over the flame that 
is designed for cooking. In short, 
we are freezing—and you, only you, 
stand between us and a terrible death. 

No doubt you, as a dealer in oil 
burners, have many a time and oft 
entered homes where warmth and 
gaiety did abide. You have been 
greeted by the smiles of children to 
whom the blessings of heat had not 
been denied. Have pity on us, who 
must bear the cold wintry winds and 
freezing draughts without hope of re- 
lief. You must have one oil burner 
that you could sell to us—just one— 
and by so doing you will save an en- 
tire family from untold suffering and 
even death. We ask not alms, nor 
gold nor silver; one little oil burner 
is all we ask, and we shall pay for it 
in cash, 

Yours truly, 
Joe Doakes 
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If that doesn’t bring a dealer on the 
run, we miss our guess. 

In case No. 2, you would like to have 
a new cooking stove. Your wife has 
gotten to the stage where she bursts 
into tears every time she enters the 
kitchen and sees the old relic on which 
she must cook the next meal. Little 
nasty remarks creep into her conversa- 
tion about how you don’t care for her 
any more, and how other wives she 
knows have husbands who know a thing 
or two about how to get.scarce articles. 
Of course you have haunted the stove 
companies without success, and are just 
about frantic for not knowing what to 
do. The tragic appeal is now the thing 
for you. You write a letter as follows: 

Acme Range Co. 

City 

Gentlemen: 

Is it your desire that whole fam- 


ilies try to subsist on raw onions, 
cold ham and pickles? Do you wish 
hard-working citizens to faint at their 
daily toil, for lack of proper nourish- 
ment? Do you want to see small 
children growing daily paler, and to 
hear their lisping voices begging in 
vain for something warm to eat or 
drink? If not, please send one gas 
range promptly (tomorrow) to 444 
Fourth Street and oblige. 


Yours truly, 
Joe Doakes 


And these, friends, are a few of the 
methods that must be used these days, 
in order to make purchases of what you 
need. It’s what the experts call a “sell- 
er’s market,” which means that the buy- 
er gets little or nothing unless he knows 
somebody, or can write a letter like one 
of the above samples. 


Big Job 
A country vicar in England, so the story goes, advertised for a man-servant. 
Shortly afterwards a young man called on him, and the clergyman immediately 
began to question him as to his capabilities. 
“Can you light the fire and bring early morning tea at seven?” 


“T think so.” 


“Are you prepared to work in the garden, besides taking care of the lawn and 


pruning the trees?” 


With a very puzzled look the young man answered in the affirmative. 

“Then, of course, you will also be expected to polish the silverware, look after 
the dog, and in general make yourself useful around the house.” 

The young man nodded, with a look of growing consternation. 

“You will also act as chauffeur, wash the windows, and —” 


“Say,” interrupted the youth, “I came to see you about getting married, but 
if I have to do all that, I am changing my mind right now.” 


The Curfew 


The curfew was originated by William the Conqueror in the Middle Ages. At 
first it was a precaution against fire, and at its sound early in the evening, all 
¢ members of the families, young and old, had to cease their outdoor occupations, 
all lights were extinguished, and all fires covered. In later times the curfew be- 
came a precaution against juvenile delinquency; more than 3,000 towns and cities 
in the United States have curfew laws which require that children under 15 be 
in their homes, or at least off the streets, by a certain hour each evening. 


For Early Birds 


The pastor of a church in the Ozarks showed a knowledge of human nature 
when under his church notice in the local paper he added this sentence: 
“Come early if you want a good back seat.” 
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Three Minute Instruction 


On Detachment 


One of the greatest dangers to the salvation of souls is inordinate 
attachment to the things this world can provide for one’s comfort and 
seeming happiness. Money, position, power, luxuries, travel—these 
things can, if one is not careful, become the sole object of desire, so 
that for them one would be willing to sacrifice his soul. It is the spirit 
of detachment that alone can offset the danger. 


1. To be truly detached from the good things of this world, a person must 
train himself to think often of heaven. No one can be detached from money 
and luxuries who is not attached to something else that is more valuable. The 
only thing worthy of human attachment is heaven, where there will be “neither 
mourning nor grieving, where death and parting will be no more.” Unless a 
person thinks often about heaven, he will not be attached to it, and will most 
probably become over-attached to the pleasure and riches of this world. 


2. To be truly detached from material things, a person needs to dwell often 
on the certainty and the meaning of death. All the gains and pleasures en- 
joyed in life will seem trivial and unimportant at the moment of death; the 
only thing that will seem to matter then will be whether one has deserved 
well of God. One who reminds himself often of how short life is, of how 
certain is the coming of death, and how uncertain and unpredictable its hour. 
will not be so foolish as to center his happiness in trying to amass more money 
and to enjoy all the fleeting pleasures the world can give. 


3. To be truly detached means three things: 1) It means never committing 
a sin, either mortal or venial, to gain or preserve material goods. Thus a 
doctor will never give unethical advice for the sake of a fee; a lawyer will 
have no part in an unjust deal for the sake of a percentage of the profit; 
a politician will not accept bribes nor promises in payment for his influence. 
2) It means not permitting money and the things it can buy to stand in the 
way of progress in the love of God. Thus a detached person never says: 
“J have no time for my daily prayers, or for frequent Communion, or for 
good reading.” 3) Lastly, it means some penance and self-denial, whereby 
one gives up some enjoyments in life just to prove to himself that he is not 
under the complete domination of what he possesses. 


Lent is the season in which every Catholic is to test his detachment. 
It will be well if, in the midst of the fasting and abstaining prescribed, 
everyone who wants to save his soul will read over frequently the above 
outline of what detachment means. 
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Portrait of Christ (3) 


His Way with Sinners 


One of the most consoling facets of the character of the God-man. 


R. J. 
“THE Lord must love the ordinary peo- 
ple,” said Abraham Lincoln, “He made 
so many of them!” The Great Emanci- 
pator was right in his conjecture on the 
attitude of the good Lord to the ordi- 
nary people. “I have compassion on the 
multitudes,” said Jesus Christ, God in 
human form. Far different was His 
attitude from that of the early Ameri- 
can politician, Alexander Hamilton, who 
is credited with having said: “I despise 
the masses!” Jesus Christ gave evidence 
of His own predilection for ordinary 
human beings not only by “making so 
many of them” as God, nor even by 
having “compassion on them” in the 
wilderness, but by actually becoming 
one of them Himself. 

A human being—not something de- 
humanized, stilted, formal, unfeeling; 
not preterhuman nor inhuman; not an 
iron man, but a human being—such was 
what He wanted to be and what He 
actually did become. 

And when we first shall gaze upon 
Him face to face in heaven—as all 
readers of these lines will one day have 
the happiness to do—it will not be the 
height and glory of His charms—their 
splendor, beauty and mysterious rich 
depths, the incomparable perfection and 
harmony of their infinite variety—that 
alone will ravish our eyes and our 
hearts. Deeper and more overwhelming 
still, perhaps, will go the sweetness of 
discovering and realizing that He is 
close to us, like us: that He is on our 
side, one of ourselves; that for all His 
divinity, He has a plain, homely, human 
intimacy with our every human action, 
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aspiration, capability, weakness, and 
limitation. 

Yes, He is one of ourselves. He has 
appeared “‘in the likeness of sinful flesh,” 
and even sinners are not strange to Him. 
Indeed, while on earth He actually pre- 
ferred their company to that of the re- 
spectable and righteous members of so- 
ciety. He was absolutely sinless Himself. 
He could challenge His enemies with 
majestic defiance: “Which of you can 
convict Me of sin?” And He could face 
the onslaught of the Evil One with di- 
vine assurance: “The prince of this 
world cometh, and in Me he hath not 
anything.” Yet sinless though He was, 
and incredible though it may be when 
first we turn the thought over in our 
mind, He actually preferred the com- 
pany of sinners to that of the just. 
“T am not come to save the just, but 
sinners!” “There is more rejoicing 
among the angels of God over one sin- 
ner doing penance, than over ninety- 
nine just who need not penance!” 

But at the same time it would not be 
true to say that He liked all sinners, or 
all kinds of sinners. There were some 
He very unmistakably disliked. There 
was, for instance, the kind of smug, 
worldly, “successful” man whom He de- 
scribed as “he that layeth up treasure 
for himself, and is not rich towards 
God.” “Thou fool!” was the curt and 
unmistakable way in which Christ ex- 
pressed the contempt and dislike He felt 
for such sinners. “Hypocrites, children 
of hell, foolish and blind, blind guides, 
whitewashed tombs with the smooth out- 
side, but inside full of dead men’s bones 








and every kind of filth, you serpents, 
you spawn of vipers!” (And may the 
good Lord deliver us from ever hearing 
that fierce terrible anger directed against 
ourselves! ) 


And if we would know the line of 
demarcation (so to speak) that lay be- 
tween the sinners He liked and those 
He hated and despised, it is not too hard 
to find. 


What tke Human Being hated was a 
human being who thought he was better 
than other human beings, more pious, 
more respectable, more distinguished; 
less an ordinary human sinner than the 
rest of the “masses” or the “multitude.” 
In short, He hated a sinner who thought 
he was a saint, a hero, or a “success.” 


On the other hand, He loved the poor 
run-of-the-mill sinner; He sought him 
out, cured His diseases, dined and wined 
with him, defended him against the 
scandalized disdain of the pious leaders 
of polite society, forgave him his sins, 
and chose him for the highest posts in 
the Church He came to found. 

Yet He did not force Himself on any- 
one—not even on poor sinners. He had 
an extraordinary respect for other peo- 
pie’s opinions and attitudes, and refused 
consistently to capitalize on the periods 
of popularity He enjoyed as a means 
of forcing His claims on any person, 
high or low. 

What He longed to find was a gen- 
erous, believing heart. And once He met 
with such a response—once He found 
Himself recognized, beliet xd, loved for 
what He knew Himself 1» be and to 
deserve—His own reaction was instan- 
taneous and often miraculous. “O wo- 
man, great is thy faith!” He cried to the 
poor foreigner who refused to take “no” 
for an answer. After He had rebuffed 
her—and very harshly, it seems, by tell- 
ing her: “I was not sent but to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel,” and “it is 
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not right to take the children’s bread, 
and throw it to the dogs,” and she in- 
sisted: “Ah yes, Lord, but the little dogs 
do eat of what falls off their masters’ 
table!”—despite his first abrupt refusal 
to work the miracle she asked, He could 
not resist her faith. 


So too when the Roman centurion 
gave his great protestation of humility 
and faith: “O Lord, I am not worthy,” 
St. Matthew says: “And Jesus, hearing 
this, marvelled” (and what a depth of 
mystery there is in the thought of a 
God “marvelling” in surprise and ad- 
miration!), and worked an even greater 
miracle than He at first proposed to do. 

And when Peter said to Him: “I say 
that Thou art Christ, the Son of the 
living God,” He came back with the 
magnificent promise: “I say that thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
My Church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against her!” 

And best of all, perhaps, for us poor 
sinners, the case of the Good Thief on 
the cross, the only Saint ever canonized 
directly by Our Lord Himself. When 
the poor man, even after his life of sin, 
turned his heart to Christ at his last 
moment with an act of humble, gen- 
erous belief and love: “Lord, remember 
me when Thou comest into Thy King- 
dom,” Our Lord’s reply was instantane- 
ous: “Amen, I say to thee, this day thou 
shalt be with me in Paradise!” 

So Our Lord loved sinners, but cer- 
tain kinds of sinners—sinners who knew 


- they were sinners and yet believed in 
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Him and loved Him and gave up their 
sins for Him. 

Indeed, perhaps we might even go so 
far as to say that a real saint, one who 
is a saint in God’s eyes, or one who is 
liked by the Human Being, is an ordi- 
nary human being: who knows he (or 
she) is a sinner, and yet loves Jesus 
Christ with his whole heart and soul. 


—- 
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Open Letter to Catholics 


What’s wrong with the world usually amounts to what’s wrong with 


Catholics. 


C. Dubart 


WITH your kind permission, I want 
to write to you about the influence of 
Catholics upon the world in which we 
live. 

What is that influence? Well, let’s 
look first at the favorable side of the 
picture. Every year, we are presented 
with a formidable array. of facts. We 
are advised of the large Catholic popu- 
lation of over twenty million in our 
country. We are enthused over the 
large number of converts and their 
prominence. We are told of many new 
churches, schools and hospitals. We 
read of the opening of new areas to the 
missionary work of the Church. There 
is an imposing array of Catholic books, 
periodicals, movements, organizations. 

It all makes a grand appearance— 
but 

There is another side of the picture. 
May I begin by telling an experience 
while serving as Army Chaplain with 
an Infantry Division? After the Japan- 
ese sued for peace, our regiment re- 
ceived mass replacements, as the vet- 
eran combat men left for home. I per- 
sonally interviewed five hundred men 
who were listed as Catholics. Remem- 
ber that these men were replacements, 
fresh from the States, recently con- 
verted from civilian life. No “bugaboo” 
excuse about “Army life being respon- 
sible” can be offered. 

Of these five hundred men who listed 
and called themselves Catholics, about 
ten had never been baptized; thirty had 
not made their First Communion; an- 
other thirty had not been confirmed. 
Of the married men, some twenty-five 
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or thirty were invalidly married. This 
resume tells nothing of those whose last 
contact with the Church took place 
when they made their First Communion 
or shortly afterwards; it says nothing 
of those whose knowledge of their re- 
ligion was less than meagre; it makes 
no report on the percentage who came 
to our regiment as practical Catholics. 

How many Catholics are lost to the 
Church each year? How many are in- 
volved annually in bad marriages? How 
many fail to make their Easter duty? 
How many regard the Catholic Church 
as a large fraternal organization which 
satisfies some religious sense within 
them by its Midnight Masses and its 
other ceremonies; how many think of 
the Catholic Church as what it really 
is: Jesus Christ living in the world 
today? 

How much Catholic impact and in- 
fluence is there in our country upon: 
1) government; 2) the press and propa- 
ganda; 3) motion pictures; 4) family 
life; 5) capital and labor? 

Very briefly, we can say this. Our 
influence upon government cannot have 
been too strong, else in foreign policy, 
our government would not have blood- 
stained its hands so terribly with the 
murder of many nations in its secret 
connivance with Russian policy. And 
at home, why should graft in politics 
almost be considered a common virtue? 

What is our impress upon press and 
propaganda? Recently, many Catholics 
were elated with the play given in the 
press to the creation of four American 
Cardinals. Of what value was that? 
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That was a news story and nothing else. 
To us, it was fundamentally a matter 


of little importance. It has not caused” 


the name of God or consideration of 
God’s part in human affairs to be given 
any more attention in daily newspapers 
and weekly and monthly magazines. 


How about our impact upon the mo- 
tion picture industry? When a movie 
is produced which is not so bad that it 
must be condemned, we become elated. 
When a priest or nun is marched across 
the screen to the tune of the jingling 
of many coins in the producers’ pockets, 
we believe that the millenium has come. 
But how about a real, solid, god-like 
philosophy of life taught by our movies? 
How about religious and moral prin- 
ciples of good living? How about worthy 
models for imitation? These are all too 
frequently—even in the uncondemned 
movies—very conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. 

What can we say of our influence on 
the backbone of society—the family? 
Here perhaps more than anywhere else 
we must mourn our losses. We have 
all too many reasons to know that 
poison is being pumped into the veins 
of American family life at a rate which 
must make us gravely alarmed for the 
future. 


What is our influence in the field of 
capital and labor? Witness the present 
turmoil and judge for yourself. 

Now I know what the retort of many 
a Catholic will be. They will say that 
we Catholics are far ahead of everyone 
else. Surely—they are right! We can 
give many examples. But why boast? 
It is to be expected—we should be 
there in front! We are far ahead of 
everyone else, but we are not up to our- 
selves. So we have no reason for smug 
complacency. 

What is wrong? Why do we not 
have greater influence? Because we are 
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not Catholic enough. As a group, we 
do not fulfill the promise that is in us. 

We have the only sane philosophy in 
the world. And nations and groups try 
all the stupid theories but not our sane 
one. 

We have the only cure for the moral 
and social diseases of the family. But 
divorce, birth-prevention, broken homes, 
are all around us. 

We have the only complete and just 
program for capital and labor. And all 
too frequently capital and labor are at 
each other’s throats, each driven on by 
extremist views that are wrong and 
destructive. 

We are not Catholic enough. That 
means we are not different enough. Peo- 
ple are afraid of being different; too 
frequently, we are afraid of objecting 
to and criticizing popularly accepted 
theories. As for example, the theory of 
patriotism grown into nationalism; free- 
dom of the press, of movies, run into 
license. Too often, we are afraid of de- 
fending good morals and moral princi- 
ples in the face of ridicule. 

But it’s better to be different and 
right, than in conformity and wrong. 
For instance, there is nothing glorious 
and brilliant, but everything base and 
stupid, about being in conformity with 
the duck waddle (just recently chang- 
ing) on the Russian business—editors 
and authors and readers following the 
leader like a string of silly ducklings. 
There is nothing honorable, but every- 
thing insane about being in conformity 
with the whole attitude against Fran- 
co’s Spain. There’s nothing moral or 
human, but everything depraved and 
destructive about being in conformity 
with commonly accepted practices of 
birth prevention. And so on with many 
other things. 

The question is—what are we to do 
about it? The answer is suggested by 
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what happened on the birthday of the 
Catholic Church, on the first Pentecost, 
many centuries ago. Conversions were 
worked and the tide toward the con- 
version of the world was set in motion 
by the Holy Spirit’s gift of tongues to 
the Ap stles. 

We wannot speak so as to be heard 
by peojle of every tongue. But we do 
have a gift of tongues, a language that 
can be understood by all—the language 
of good example. This language is un- 
derstood by men of every race, nation 
and creed. They can see good example, 
and pleased and captivated by what 
they see, they will want to find out what 
is behind it. 

It is not rash to say that we can even 
influence the world to the point of con- 
verting it. It happened once with even 
more terrible odds against it. It can 
happen again. 

Surely each individual Catholic and 
each Catholic organization is bound to 
do its part. It means being in position 


to tell by word and example what your 
Church says about: Power politics, the 
betrayal of small nations by large and 
greedy ones, capital and labor, justice 
between races, problems of divorce, birth 
prevention, and many others. 

It means gladly being different, if 
that means being right. It means not 
being a conformist, if it is a matter of 
conforming with what is wrong. 

We began by saying that our Cath- 
olic influence on the world in which we 
live is too insignificant. It can become 
so significant, so powerful, that it can 
convert the world. That is not impos- 
sible. If every Catholic was what he 
or she should be, we would be so out- 
standing that others would want to be 
what we are. 

Yes, with God’s grace—and that is 
always present — we can convert the 
world. But that movement must begin 
somewhere. Let’s begin by converting 
ourselves. 


Salesman 


2 One of our agents was coming out of the Chicago Union Station the other 
day carrying his bag when a moppet appeared beside him. 
“Carry your bag, sir?” the urchin asked. 


“No thanks!” 


“Tl carry it all the way for a quarter,” the boy insisted. 


“T tell you I don’t want it carried!” retorted our man, never one to part freely 
with his money. The moppet continued to trot beside him. 

“You don’t want it carried, you said.” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Then what are you carrying it for?” 


Our agent parted with his bag, faced with this inexorable logic, and met the 
union wage scale, too. 





Boy’s Essay on Teeth 


Teeth are funny things. They ain’t there when you are borned, and they 
ain’t there when you die, but they give you trouble all the time you're alive, 
because they hurt while they are coming and they hurt when they are going 
and when you eat candy in between times. My Grandpa says his teeth are the 
only ones in the family that don’t cause trouble. And that’s because he wears 
his in his pocket most of the time. The only teeth that don’t never hurt is the 


top ones in a cow’s mouth, and they never bother her any because she ain’t got 
any there. 
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Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


On the Lessons of Lent 


Lent should be the season of good cheer for every shut-in. It should remind 
him how necessary is some form of suffering and self-denial for all who truly 
want to enjoy the fruits of the redemption effected by Christ and to share His 
glorious resurrection. It should make him think of how many people there are 
in the world who refuse to accept that necessity and who evade every form of 
suffering and self-denial at the expense of their immortal souls. Then it should 
make him rejoice and be grateful that while others are left free to reject the call 
to penance, he has been spared from that danger by the direct choice and clear 
will of God. 


People often ask, in their annoyance over having to choose between good and 
evil, between mortification and love of pleasure: “Why did God leave this up 
to us? Why did He not make us so that we couldn’t escape being good and 
couldn’t choose evil?” The answer to such questions is easy, but of all people 
in the world, those who come the closest to being spared from having to make 
their own choice of heaven or hell, are the shut-ins. In their regard, God seems 
to have said: “I love you so much that I will make it easy for you to love Me. 
I will withdraw you from the dangers that others face by reason of their active 
association with the sinful world.” 


Of course, there is a choice left to the shut-in. He can still refuse to see God’s 
goodness in his helpless state. He can, like the poor man who envies the rich, 
spend all his time envying those who are well and active. He can even go so far 
as to wish for health so as to be able to enjoy sinful or dangerous pleasures. 
But it is so much easier to accept the spiritual benefits that come with confine- 
ment and helplessness that he does have a great handicap in the race for heaven. 


Lent should remind every shut-in of these truths. While others are struggling 
with themselves to obey the rules of fast and abstinence, while many are refusing 
even the tiniest share of the sufferings of the Saviour, the shut-in can find great 
solace in following his Master from Gethsemani to Calvary, and in knowing that 
his own adequate participation in that way of salvation has been directly deter- 
mined for him by God. 
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Concerning the Coal Strike 


A few of the principles that should be known and applied by anyone 
who wants to analyze correctly the recent coal strike, and any similar 


uprisings of labor. 


R. J. Miller 


ON December 7, 1946, John L. Lewis 
brought to an end the strike of his soft 
coal miners, by which he had been grad- 
ually slowing to a standstill the economic 
life of the nation and endangering the 
health and welfare of thousands of cit- 
izens. Seldom has a major strike be- 
come a matter of more intense feeling 
and universal interest. Everybody talked 
about it, though not everybody under- 
stood the various complications involved. 
When Lewis capitulated, there was a 
general sigh of relief, but the end of the 
. strike did not mark a complete settle- 
ment of the issues involved. Because 
those issues may be raised again, the 
story of the strike is still a live one, and 
it offers an excellent opportunity for re- 
calling principles concerning strikes in 
general, and for trying to apply them 
to the coal strike in particular. 

Because of the complicated nature of 
the issues in the coal strike, it is not 
easy to be dogmatic and definitive in 
making decision about it. Therefore 
. this study will present 1) opinions on 
the justice of the strike; 2) opinions 
on its causes; 3) opinions on remedies 
for similar strikes in the future. 

Concerning the justice of the strike, 
it may be well to begin by recalling 
what the great Popes of social justice 
had to say about strikes in general. 
Representative of their uniform teach- 
ing is this statement of Pope Leo XIII 
in his Encyclical Rerum Novarum, No. 
56: 


Labor which is too long and too hard, 
and the belief that pay is inadequate not 
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infrequently give workers cause to strike 
and become voluntarily idle. This evil, 
which is frequent and serious, ought to 
be remedied by public authority, because 
such interruption of work inflicts damage 
not only upon employers and upon the 
workers themselves, but also injures trade 
and commerce and the general interests 
of the State; and, since it is usually not 
far removed from violence and rioting, it 
very frequently jeopardizes public peace. 
In this matter it is more effective and 
salutary that the authority of the law 
anticipate and completely. prevent the evil 
from breaking out by removing early the 
causes from which it would seem that con- 
flict between employers and workers is 
bound to arise. 


In this statement it should be noted 
that the Pope does not forbid workers 
ever to strike, nor does he declare that 
all strikes are unjust. He merely enum- 
erates the causes of strikes—hours too 
long, working conditions too difficult, 
and wages too low; he deplores the 
harm done by strikes, and he enjoins 
the civil authority to eliminate the 
causes of strikes. Thus he does not 
recommend that the government pass 
legislation designed to outlaw all strikes, 
nor does he say that after a strike has 
broken out it should call out the militia, 
or issue injunctions or otherwise force 
a solution. Rather, the civil authority 
should be foresighted enough to enact 
legislation that will “prevent the evil 
from breaking out.” 

In certain kinds of strikes, however, 
the general welfare or public interest 
is more jeopardized than in others, and 
in such cases the common good becomes 
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the primary consideration, and can make 
a strike unjust and immoral. On this 
point the Code of Social Principles clear- 
ly enunciates the principle to be fol- 
lowed. This Code is a document drawn 
up by a group of Catholic experts on 
social problems from many countries 
of the world, including such men as 
Parkinson, Bedoyere, O’Hea, Ver- 
meersch, Nell-Bruening, Desbuquois, 
John A. Ryan, Muench, first published 
in 1927. After the papal Encyclicals, 
it may be said to be the most definitive 
outline of social principles in any lan- 
guage. On strikes and the public wel- 
fare it states: 


The public interest is the first criterion 
for estimating the lawfulness or otherwise 
of any concerted cessation of work. To 
this criterion must be added regard for 
justice and charity. This public interest 
is more immediately at stake when it is 
a question of services directly established 
for the good of the country; and of un- 
dertakings—even private ones—that sup- 
ply the most essential common needs. Cer- 
tain services are even so indispensable to 
the community that it is difficult to put 
forward any supposition that would jus- 
tify a strike. 

The danger of such strikes justifies the 
legislative measures that in many countries 
forbid the use of this dangerous arm of 
those employed in the public services. 


When these principles are applied to 
the recent coal strike, it will be seen 
at once that, apart from the question 
of whether John L. Lewis had a right 
to call his workers out on strike, the 
coal mining industry in the United 
States is so bound up with the essential 
well-being of the nation as a whole that 
justice and charity demand that the 
right to strike, if any in the case, be 
sacrificed for the common good. In this 
opinion the leading intelligent Catholic 
organs of social thought concur. The 
Wage-Earner of Detroit, the Labor 
Leader of New York, Work of Chicago, 
and America of New York, are unani- 
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mous in calling the coal strike unjusti- 
fied. These publications, moreover, have 
distinguished themselves by their fair 
and sympathetic treatment of all labor 
disputes, and if they agree in condemn- 
ing the coal strike, it would seem that 
little could be said in its favor. 

But what does John L. Lewis say in 
his own favor? What is his side of the 
question? Why did he call the strike? 

As far as can be gleaned from the 
sparse and unsatisfactory accounts in 
the daily papers, and from the more 
thorough analyses in the Catholic peri- 
odicals, the following seem to have been 
Lewis’s reasons for striking. First, he 
maintained that the removal of the OPA 
ceilings on prices and the consequent 
skyrocketing of the cost of living made 
a revision of the wage scales of the 
miners necessary. Secondly, there was 
a clause in the government’s contract 
with the Mine Workers’ Union, agreed 
to last May, which specified that the 
contract would be automatically termi- 
nated in case the union applied for a 
revision of wage scales or other matters 
under the contract and the government 
failed to enter into negotiations within 
fifteen days. Lewis made such applica- 
tion, or gave notice of his intention of 
so doing, in October; Secretary Krug 
at first disregarded the notice, and then, 
instead of bargaining with Lewis, only 
offered that the government would re- 
linquish its operation of the mines and 
hand them back to the owners from 
whom it had taken them over last May. 
Apparently, Lewis considered this a fail- 
ure on the part of the government to 
bargain within the fifteen days specified 
by the contract, and accordingly he de- 
clared that the contract was automatic- 
ally terminated. Since the United Mine 
Workers never work without a contract, 
the miners walked out. Thirdly, Lewis 
held that Secretary Krug was imposing 
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an impossible condition on the Mine 
Workers when he intended to make 
them go back to bargaining with the 
owners or operators of the mines, be- 
cause it was the obstinate unwillingness 
of some of the operators to bargain in 
good faith with the union and the divi- 
sion within their own ranks that made 
it necessary for the government to take 
over the mines in the first place. Fourth- 
ly, when a federal judge issued an in- 
junction requiring Lewis to keep the 
miners at work or call them back to 
work, Lewis took the stand that the 
judge was exceeding his powers, since 
the jurisdiction of federal judges to issue 
labor injunctions had been restricted by 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act in 1932. 

What is to be said about these argu- 
ments that Lewis advanced in defense 
of his strike? 


As to his first argument, that the 
miners need higher wages to meet the 
rising cost of living, the answer given 
by the Catholic press has been that 
even if the miners were a great deal 
worse off than they are, their plight 
would hardly justify the headlong ac- 
tion taken by Lewis in calling the strike 
unless he first exhausted every other 
possible means of reaching a settlement. 
And, it is added, the miners are not by 
any means the most needy members of 
the American working classes. The Jesuit 
weekly America cites figures supplied 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics which 
show that, while weekly wages in manu- 
facturing industries during August, 1946, 
were $44.90, the average wage for soft 
coal miners was $62.37. The Labor 
Leader quoted Lewis himself as declar- 
ing that the contract signed with the 
government in May represented “the 
greatest gains secured by the United 
Mine Workers’ Union since its founding 
in 1890.” Of course, coal mining is a 
far harder and more hazardous occupa- 
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tion than most, and the miners may well 
deserve any advantage they have over 
other workers. But their condition was 
hardly so desperate as to justify the 
use of so desperate a means as a nation- 
wide coal strike at the beginning of 
winter. 

As to the clause in the contract which 
Lewis invoked to demand a reopening 
of wage negotiations, and on which he 
based his contention that the contract 
was automatically terminated, this is 
matched, strangely enough (says the 
Chicago Work) by another clause in 
the same contract which provides that 
no revisions are to be undertaken and 
no changes proposed without the con- 
sent of both parties to the contract. 
How the two contradictory clauses got 
into the contract or how they can be 
reconciled is for the lawyers of the Su- 
preme Court to decide. It is certain, 
however, that the stand taken by Lewis 
on one of the clauses is extremely pre- 
carious because of the other; and he 
could not accuse Secretary Krug of 
overlooking one clause while he himself 
was disregarding the other. 

And if, as Lewis said, it was impos- 
sible to negotiate with the operators, 
why did he not keep his contract with 
the government, which he had called a 
“magna charta” for labor only five 
months before? Above all, why should 
he have recourse at once to a strike, 
when, as Fr. Clancy said in the Wage 
Earner, the consequences would be 1) 
unemployment for millions, 2) still 
greater delays in the housing program, 
3) more people turning from the use of 
coal to gas and oil, and hence a falling 
off in the coal industry itself, and 4) 
the furnishing of a great handle of 
abuse to the enemies of labor? 

As to the actual cause of the strike, 
opinions widely differed. John L. Lewis 
said it was the removal of the price 
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ceilings and consequent rise in living 
costs. At another extreme, the enemies 
of Lewis said that the cause of the 
strike was the misuse of the dictatorial 
power possessed by Lewis. The Presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way paid for a full page advertisement 
in the Sunday newspapers blaming the 
strike on the Wagner Act, which “the 
politicians” enacted “for their own en- 
richment.” Westbrook Pegler blamed 
the strike on Roosevelt. The Chicago 
Work attributed it to “the double stand- 
ard of morality adopted by the Ameri- 
can public generally,” according to 
which they viewed without protest the 
spectacle of the meat packers defying 
the OPA and the United States govern- 
ment last summer, but “when Lewis 
tried to practice it, the public roars in 
protest.” 


The list of alleged causes, direct and 
indirect, proximate and remote, could 
be drawn out indefinitely. But what is 
of more practical value is the question 
of remedies for the evil of strikes in the 
future. What, according to Catholic 
social teaching, can prevent the recur- 
rence of catastrophies like the coal 
strike? 


In general, the Catholic program for 
averting strikes states that any real 
causes of dissatisfaction on the part of 
workers should be removed in good time 
by honest collective bargaining, negotia- 
tion, and even arbitration; and in cases 
that cannot be rightly solved by these 
means, by the proper social and labor 
legislation. 

The use of the word “arbitration” 
raises the difficult question of the mor- 
ality of compulsory arbitration. No one 
will dispute the principle that one of 
the best ways to forestall labor strife is 


- by means of voluntary arbitration, in 


which both parties to a dispute agree 
to the judgment and decision of a third 
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party who enjoys the confidence of both. 
But what about the case in which even 
this will not be accepted voluntarily by 
one of the parties? Must everybody in 
a plant or a community suffer, for ex- 
ample, because an obstinate employer 
absolutely refuses to deal with a union 
rightly established, or to submit a dis- 
pute to a third party? The American 
Bishops would seem to take the view 
that in this case of extremity compul- 
sory arbitration is the extreme measure 
required. In their 1919 Pastoral Letter, 
page 61, they say: 


A dispute that cannot be adjusted by 
direct negotiation between the parties con- 
cerned, should always be submitted to 
arbitration. Neither employer nor em- 
ployee may reasonably reject this method 
on the ground that it does not bring 
about perfect justice. No human institu- 
tion is perfect or infallible; even our courts 
of law are sometimes in error. Like the 
law court, the tribunal of industrial arbi 
tration provides the nearest approach to 
justice that is practically attainable. 


The Bishops do not use the word “com- 
pulsory” arbitration, it is true; but they 
are evidently speaking of something im- 
posed on “employer and employee,” 
which either one might be tempted to 
reject. 


But what about the application of 
true social principles on strike remedies 
to the 1946 coal strike? 


First of all, a word or two about so- 
called remedies that do not seem to 
square with objective principles and 
the Catholic program. 


The Catholic program does not call 
for a drastic and universal reduction 
of the power of labor unions. The Popes 
have laid it down as essential for the 
peace of the world that there be con- 
structive and friendly collaboration be- 
tween organized labor and organized 
capital. For this, it is necessary that 
labor be organized in strong unions. 
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Abuses there will be, no doubt, just as 
there are abuses in organized capital, 


but the abuses do not cancel out the 
need. 


Nor will the repeal of the Wagner 
Act and the abolition of the National 
Labor Relations Board bring about an 
era of greater industrial peace. Those 
who make such a claim cannot have 
compared the history of industrial re- 
lations under the Wagner Act, espe- 
cially since its general acceptance in 
1938, with the previous history. There 
was far more labor trouble in the United 
States before the Wagner Act than there 
has been since its enactment. The NRLB 
actually averted more than a thousand 
threatened strikes. Even the strikes 
that have occurred since its passage 
have been relatively free from violence, 
rioting, bloodshed. During the great 
General Motors and Steel strikes fol- 
lowing on World War II “there was 
hardly a bloody nose,” as one reporter 
expressed it. Compare that with al- 
most any strike before the Wagner Act. 

The calling out of the militia is also 
a very doubtful remedy for labor trou- 
ble. “You can’t mine coal with bayo- 
nets” is an old axiom among miners. 
What you can do with bayonets is to 
arouse a great deal of bitterness and 
foment violence. 


The use of the labor injunction is 
likewise anything but an ideal form of 
remedy for strikes. In the first place, 
the use of the labor injunction lends it- 
self far too readily to flagrant injustices 
against the workers. Before the pas- 
sage of the anti-injunction Norris-La- 
Guardia Act in 1932, employers would 
often secure an injunction forbidding 
any further union activity until a dis- 
puted point could be brought to trial. 
But what often happened was this, that 
after securing the injunction, employers 
would take no further step to bring the 
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matter to court, and the workers would 
be permanently deprived of their lawful 
rights and liable to a sentence for con- 
tempt of court if they violated the in- 
junction. The Norris-LaGuardia Act 
was a necessary remedy for that situa- 
tion. Besides, says the Wage Earner, 
once the civil authority starts to use 
the injunction to settle labor disputes, 
we are on the way that leads to dicta- 
torship, in which government “fiat” will 
be invoked not only against labor, but 
also against capital, and against the 
rights and freedom of all the people. 

As to remedies that are suggested by 
the best authorities on the question of 
strikes, the first and most essential is 
the proper use of collective bargaining. 
It was surely the failure of some mine 
operators to negotiate that precipitated 
trouble in the coal industry in the first 
place. For this negotiation, the Popes 
use the words “cooperation” and “col- 
laboration.” These words represent an 
ideal far from realized in a great sec- 
tion of American industry. The words 
that more properly represent the situa- 
tion in many industries are “warfare,” 
“mistrust,” “suspicion,” “armed neu- 
trality” etc. When we reach the point 
where capital and labor act like the 
partners they are and must be, there 
will be few strikes. 

Another remedy is some kind of price 
control exercised by responsible agen- 
cies, whether these be industry councils 
or government bodies. The Catholic 
Church has time after time condemned 
the theory and practice of laissez-faire, 
which lets the blind chance of supply 
and demand settle everything concern- 
ing prices and wages. When the OPA 
price controls were removed, the coun- 
try was thrown headlong into the swamp 
of laissez-faire, with the result that prices 
on everything that was in short supply 
climbed away out of reason: 








Some Catholic authorities have sug- 
gested that the nationalization of in- 
dustries closely bound up with the pub- 
lic welfare, such as coal mining, might 
be an answer. The Pope, however, in 
September, 1946, uttered a word of 
warning against too ready a nationaliza- 
tion of industries, because, no doubt, of 
the ease with which a dictator can cap- 
italize on such a situation. 

The Code of Social Principles declares 
that in a limited way there might or 
should be legislation restricting the 
“use” of the right to strike. The word 
“use”? must be noted carefully here. The 
Code does not say that the government 
may or should forbid strikes, but that 
it should, in certain cases, forbid the 
use of this dangerous arm. This word- 
ing is in perfect keeping with the Cath- 
olic teaching on strikes, which holds 
that the right to strike is a natural 
right of self-defense on the part of work- 
ing men in the industrial system, and 
that, therefore, the government cannot 
take it away, but can only regulate 
its use in the common interest. Thus, 
just as the government cannot take 
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away the right to private property, but 
can regulate the use of property in the 
common interest (by zoning ordinances, 
etc.), so it could regulate the use of the 
natural right to strike. The Code, how- 
ever, adds that special measures should 
be used to protect citizens who, for the 
common good, have been forbidden the 
use of their right to strike. “It is the 
duty,” it says, “of the legislator to 
seek by study, and supply by law, such 
guarantees as will in a less costly fash- 
ion assure, especially to those who are 
forbidden to strike, the gain or advan- 
tages which might be the outcome of a 
strike that is justifiable both in its aim 
and methods.” 

Lastly, and above all, it is a part of 
the Catholic program for industrial 
peace to insist that every Catholic make 
use of prayer, the Sacraments, sacrifice 
and good works to implore the help of 
God in the solving of problems that 
seem insoluble to men, and that by their 
truly spiritual lives and good example 
they exert, wherever they can, an influ- 
ence for peace, justice and charity. 


The Road to Poverty 


An old lady, meeting a derelict on the street, reached into her purse, and after 
much trouble extracted a nickel which she solemnly gave to the man with the 


remark: 


“Here’s a nickel for you, my poor man. Tell me, how did you become so 


destitute ?” 


The derelict looked at the coin with a touch of scorn; then replied wearily: 
“The reason is that I was always like you, ma’am, giving away vast sums to 


the poor and needy.” 


The Ladder of Success 


100 per cent—I did. 


90 per cent—I will. 


80 per cent—I can. 
70 per cent—I think I can. 
60 per cent—I might. 
50 per cent—I think I might. 
40 per cent—I could. 
30 per cent—I wish I could. 
20 per cent—I don’t know how. 


10 per cent—I can’t. 
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Last month the bystander invited his read- 
ers to stand beside his desk while he opened 
part of a week’s accumulation of 2nd and 
3rd class mail—most of it promotional ma- 
terial of one kind er another. The idea was 
to give people some evidence of the huge 
number of special interests that can afford 
to spend money to try to win friends and 
supporters for their product or crusade. This 
month the bystander invites readers to take 
a peek at what is perhaps the greatest and 
most wealthy propaganda machine in the 
country today. It is the organization known 
as the National Association of Manufacturers. 
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From an inside report which we have at 
hand, it can be revealed that the NAM has 
set aside a budget of 3 million dollars which 
will be spent in 1947 entirely for advertising 
and propaganda in behalf of its particular 
principles in regard to business. What those 
principles are will be shown farther down in 
this columa. For the moment, some notion of 
how the 3 million dollars is to be spent can be 
gathered from the manner in which the slight- 
ly less than 3 million dollars set aside for 
influencing public opinion in 1946 was used: 
1) NAM staff speakers delivered 1,500 talks 
to foremen’s groups, women’s clubs, civic 
groups and student bodies. 2) National ad- 
vertising was used in more than 500 daily 
papers and 2,000 weeklies, and local adver- 
tising was subsidized. 3) Nationwide broad- 
casts were made on two radio networks, di- 
rected at various groups of listeners. 4) Time 
for special broadcasts on all networks was 
obtained for NAM members to express their 
views. 5) Daily “free copy” was prepared 
and sent to all the wire services and metro- 
politan newspapers. 6) A clipsheet from which 
editors could take and use whatever they 
wished went to 7,500 weekly newspapers. 
7) A special publication called “Industry’s 
Viewpoint” was sent free to 2,500 columnists 
and editorial writers. 8) 1,600,000 pamphlets, 
booklets and leaflets were sent to schools, li- 
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braries and the general public. 9) More than 
46,000 showings of 5 NAM movies were giv- 
en. 10) Special publications were prepared 
for special groups, such as clergymen, edu- 
cators, farm leaders, heads of women’s clubs. 
That was the record of 1946; in 1947 the 
budget is larger and the use of propaganda 
is to be expanded. 
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It should be noted, however, that the 
propaganda of the NAM is not always labelled 
as coming from this particular source. In a 
Committee Report of the United States Sen- 
ate issued in 1939, this statement was made 
after an exhaustive research into the methods 
of the NAM: The National Association of 
Manufacturers has blanketed the country with 
a propaganda which in technique has relied 
upon indirection of meaning, and in presen- 
tation upon secrecy and deception. Radio 
speeches, public meetings, news, cartoons, edi- 
torials, advertising, motion pictures and many 
other artifices of propaganda have not, in 
most instances, disclosed to the public their 
origin with the association. The Mandeville 
Press Service, the Six Star Service, Uncle 
Abner cartoons, George Sokolsky’s services, the 
“American Family Robinson” radio broad- 
casts, “Harmony Ads” by MacDonald-Cook 
Co., “civic progress meetings” and many other 
devices of molding public opinion have been 
used without disclosure of their origin and 
financial support by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 
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But what is the “National Association of 
Manufacturers”? An adequate account of its 
origin, history, make-up and principles is im- 
possible here, but it will suffice to say that 
it is an association of owners and directors of 
business corporations and employers of labor 
set up to serve the mutual interests of its 
members. It is to employers what a labor 
union is to employees, with this difference, 
that it has access to almost unlimited funds 
for propaganda purposes, and that contribu- 











tions of its members do not come from indi- 
vidual pockets, but from corporation profits 
and surpluses. And “serving the mutual in- 
terests of its members” has taken one prin- 
cipal form since the NAM was established 
in its present form in 1903, viz., that of try- 
ing to influence both the public and its legis- 
lators against labor unions and against the 
passage of legislation aimed at improving the 
lot of the workers. The bystander realizes 
that this is a sweeping statement to make and 
one that should not be accepted on faith 
alone. It need not be accepted on faith. It 
can be documented by page after page of 
quotations from speeches at NAM conven- 
tions, from committee reports printed in Wash- 
ington which contain the word for word op- 
position of NAM lobbyists to just about every 
piece of progressive labor legislation of the 
past 30 years, from the booklets, folders, 
dodgers and publications of the NAM through- 
out the years. Its slogan has been “free enter- 
prise,” by which has always been meant free- 
dom for the owners and managers of business 
from legislative restraint and from union dic- 
tation or demands. Its theory of business is 
that it operates best when it is left to itself, 
that it “automatically” adjusts things to per- 
fection and need not be directed by planners 
or advisors. This is the philosophy of Jaissez- 
faire, according to which the blind law of sup- 
ply and demand is supposed to settle all the 
problems of business. 
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It should be added that not all the corpo- 
rations of America are members of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, and even 
that some members have not gone along with 
the official policies of its inner circle. The 
Senate Report mentioned above states that 
in 1937 the NAM was largely financed by 
less than 10 per cent of its 3,000 member 
corporations, and that not more than 60 of 
its most powerful corporations have supplied 
it with the actual leadership. Among other 
corporations, both in and out of the associa- 
tion, many have accepted organized labor, col- 
lective bargaining, and the greater part of the 
progressive social legislation of recent years. 
Furthermore, a news report of late December 
revealed that the new president of the Asso- 
ciation, in his first public statement, expressed 
himself with unusual liberalism of the future 
plans of his powerful organization. No actual 
promises nor specific statements of principle 
were made, and those interested should wait 
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Whatever principles the NAM will advance 
to see whether there is any change in policy 
as time goes on.° 


*€ 


in 1947, it must be clear that it is going to be 
difficult to escape the influence of its propa- 
ganda. One will have to ask himself, when 
reading an anti-labor news story: “Is this 
perhaps a ‘hand-out’ of the NAM, which some 
editor is palming off on me?” When reading 
one’s favorite columnist, the thought will 
necessarily inject itself now and then: “Is this 
the NAM line, which he receives free in regular 
releases?” When listening to a lecture, it will 
be necessary to say: “Is this speaker sent and 
financed by the NAM?” And whenever a 
person is inclined to take sides against labor 
in a dispute, he will have to ask himself: 
“Have I been stampeded, without knowing it, 
by the propaganda of the NAM?” In 1946 
the NAM itself took credit for this accomplish- 
ment: In March, public opinion polls re- 
vealed that 85 per cent of the American peo- 
ple believed that the OPA was absolutely 
necessary for the country. Then the NAM 
began to swing every medium of propaganda 
that money could buy into action against the 
OPA, with the result that by November, pub- 
lic opinion polls showed that only 26 per cent 
of the people believed that the OPA was 
necessary. So the OPA went; the ceilings 
above prices disappeared, and like the V-2 
rocket, prices zoomed into the sky—for the 
benefit of someone. For whom? 
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We repeat that it is good for people to 
know that there is such an agency loading 
the channels of advertising and publicity, 
spending money by the thousands and tens 
of thousands, appearing now under one name 
and now under another, but with single- 
mindedness of purpose wherever it appears. 
Its history leads us to expect continued bar- 
rages against organized labor, collective bar- 
gaining, minimum wages and maximum hours 
of labor, closed shops and social security 
measures. Any changes in this policy are not 
to be expected unless they are announced 
from coast to coast, as clearly formulated 
as it is possible to formulate the past policy 
of the organization, and as widely dissemi- 
nated as those past policies have been. It is 
good to know that not everybody who shouts 
for “free enterprise” is without an axe to 
grind, an axe with which he wishes to cut 
down somebody else. 
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Summit of Sanctity 

One of the fathers of the desert, dur- 
ing his long years of prayer, had a 
vision of heaven, and in his vision he 
saw four companies of saints. 

The first was made up of those who 
had been greatly afflicted on earth. 

The second was composed of those 
noted for their charity. 

In the third group were the saints who 
had reached a high degree of prayer 
and penance. 

In the fourth group were the obedi- 
ent: those in whom the virtue of obedi- 
ence had reached perfection. 

The hermit was given to understand 
that the reward of the last group was 
higher than that of any other, because 
of all the accomplishments of men, the 
most difficult and meritorious is that of 
giving up one’s own will. 


Memorial 

The Mission Digest tells the story of 
how, shortly before Christmas, two lit- 
tle cousins, James and Francis, died in 
the parish of a missionary in India. The 
father of one of them came to the priest 
and asked him to say Mass for their 
departed souls. 

“On Sunday I shall say Mass for 
you,” said the missionary, declining the 
stipend offered, “and on some other day 
for them, for your loss is my loss, too.” 


Catholic Anecdotes 


On Christmas day the man returned 
with two brass flower vases. He offered 
them to the missionary with tears in 
his eyes. They were to adorn the altar 
for James and Francis. Not yet satis- 
fied, he said to the missionary: 

“Father, give a new catechism book 
to each of the children in the school, 
and I will pay for them.” The man’s 
faith that the children he loved were 
in heaven expressed itself in offering the 
means of faith to other children. 


Making a Choice 

Lady Huntington relates in her mem- 
oirs that on one occasion the great bank- 
er, Rothschild, was her guest at dinner. 


In the course of their conversation, 
he mentioned how difficult had been 
his climb to the heights of success, and 
then he said: 

“My one aim in life now is to train 
my sons so well that they will be able 
to perpetuate the success I have 
achieved.” 

“T hope,” said Lady Huntington, 
“that you have also found time to pre- 
pare them for the world beyond.” 

“No indeed,” said the great man, 
earnestly. “I cannot afford to speak 
a word to them about another world. 
It would divide their energies and di- 
vert their attention.” 


Bright Sayings 
Tommy, the six-year-old son of a man we know was asked if he liked the new 
baby which had just been added to the household. 
“Oh, she’s all right,” replied Tommy, in a disinterested tone, “but there’s a 


lot of things we needed more.” 








Are You Ready? 

There is a great similarity between 
the two questions: ‘Are you ready to 
do penance?” and “Are you ready to 
die?”’? Anyone who is not ready for the 
first is usually not ready for the second, 
and furthermore, it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether he will ever be ready. 

This is the idea behind the call to 
penance issued by the Catholic Church 
during the season of Lent. She has an 
all-consuming interest in making all her 
children ready to die. She cannot tell 
them when they are going to die, but 
she does know, with divine certainty, 
what is necessary to be ready. Penance 
is one of the necessary things. Without 
it, they will be like the foolish virgins 
with no oil for the lamps that are to 
light their way into the house of death. 

Not to be ready for penance, and 
therefore, not to accept the penances 
that the Catholic Church holds out to 
all her children, signifies a sad condi- 
tion of both mind and will. It may mean 
that the mind of a man has decided that 
his sins are too valuable, profitable and 
pleasant either to be atoned for or put 
aside. It may mean that the will of a 
man is too weak to resist the lure of 
comforts and delights that can be en- 
_ joyed only at the price of sin. In either 
case, a man could hardly die without 
awakening in eternity to the realization 
that it was through such misuse of 
both his mind and his will that he pur- 
chased himself an eternity of suffering. 

Some people do nothing for their 
souls during Lent, nay, they even add 
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new guilt of sin by refusing to obey the 
strict commands of penance imposed 
upon them, and then at the end of Lent 
they go to confession and say: “I did 
nothing in the way of penance during 
Lent; I even refused to fast and abstain 
without any excusing cause.” It is some- 
what doubtful whether that one con- 
fession will fit them out for death if 
they have much longer to live. Those 
who year after year do no penance and 
think to substitute for that lack by a 
simple, naive and glib avowel of that, 
fact in confession have an erroneous 
idea of what sorrow for sin and purpose 
of amendment mean. 

Unless you do penance, you shall 
perish, said God Himself. “To perish,” 
in God’s language, means to die and 
be buried in hell. Ask yourself these 
questions seriously on February 18th, 
the day before Lent this year: Do I 
want to perish? Am I ready to do pen- 
ance? Am I ready to die? 


Ignore It, My Dear! 

We had just finished preparing the 
manuscript of the article in this issue 
entitled “These Mother Confessors” 
when, inspired by what we had read, we 
happened to glance at the love-lorn 
column in a fresh daily paper. The 
heading of a particular solution of a 
problem was this: “Happy Pair Should 
Ignore Trouble-Making Ex-Wife.” 

This seemed worth a foot-note to the 
article spoken of. The case presented 
was that of a woman with a five-year-old 
child who had been married for 10 years 
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before getting a divorce, and a man 
with four children who had been mar- 
ried for 20 years before getting his 
divorce. These two were now oh, so 
happily married! They had known each 
other for six years before “considering 
our problem from all angles” and final- 
ly getting married, which means, of 
course, that they had been carrying on 
some kind of an affair even while ap- 
parently living faithfully with their first 
spouses. 


But now they are married and so 
wonderfully happy — except for one 
thing. There is a fly in the ointment, 
a snake in the grass, a worm in the 
apple. (The figures are ours.) It’s the 
ex-wife. She’s so intolerant. She’s so 
interfering! She is poisoning her chil- 
dren’s minds against their wonderful 
father. She is writing to him and telling 
him that he’s a cad and his new wife 
is a two-timer, etc. etc. What shall we 
do? 

The mother confessor in this case has 
a simple remedy. “Just ignore the nuis- 
ance.” The ex-wife is a psychopathic 
character anyway. Besides, there’s an 
old adage (these adages are life-savers 
for the mother confessors) : “What can’t 
be cured must be endured.” So, my 
dear, ignore the ex-wife with Christian 
fortitude! 

What a Daniel come to judgment! 
The wages of sin is death, but ignore it! 
Divorce with remarriage is a crime 
against God, against society, against 
the children involved, against personal 
integrity and fidelity, but ignore it! 
Infidelity incurs not only eternal pun- 
ishment, but bitterness, hatred, strife, 
rancour, revenge in this life, but ignore 
it! And this is the pay-off: Ignore it 
with Christian fortitude! After flouting 
Christian chastity and fidelity, you 
must ring in Christian fortitude and 
bear the consequences with patience. 
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What kind of double talk is that? 

It is the only kind you can expect 
from the comforters of the love-lorn, 
the moralizing matrons of the news- 
papers. Our advice is, if you want to 
be happy and to save your soul, ignore 
it. 


To Kill or Not to Kill 


A physician, writing in one of the 
daily newspapers, recently relieved him- 
self of some callow thinking in respect 
to the renewed propaganda in favor of 
mercy killing or euthanasia, which 
would permit the State to authorize 
individuals to request a painless death 
for incurably ill or deranged patients. 

This well known doctor sums up his 
attitude in three principles: 1) He be- 
lieves that mercy killing is justified un- 
der certain circumstances, and would 
immediately sanction it in the case of 
babies born with gross mental defects; 
2) he believes that there is a contradic- 
tion in religious opposition to mercy 
killing because “the churches” see no 
violation of the fifth commandment in 
killing in war, nor in capital punish- 
ment, for which reason they are illogical 
in objecting to killing “for mercy’s 
sake;” 3) he does not think that medi- 
cal science and democratic culture have 
advanced far enough to permit the kill- 
ing of incurables generally with safety 
and without danger of abuses. 

It is obvious that this doctor is be- 
yond his depth in trying to analyze the 
morality of mercy killing, even though 
he does recognize that, even on his 
standard of expediency, the practice 
would be fraught with the greatest 
danger. 


He seems never to have heard the 
obvious truth that the justification of 
killing in a just war and of capital pun- 
ishment lies in the fact that these ac- 
tions are in defense of the fifth com- 








mardment: that they are society’s self- 
defense against murder. God’s law com- 
manding men not to kill is so tightly 
binding that it includes the right of a 
man to defend his own life from attack, 
even at the expense of the life of the 
attacker. Thus in a just war, men kill 
to prevent others from unjustly killing 
them; in capital punishment, the State 
puts the murderer to death to save the 
lives of possible other victims of the 
same murderer, and to save the lives 
of those who might be murdered by 
others if there were no adequate pun- 
ishment for murder. 


Mercy killing can in no way be 
stretched into an act of self-defense, nor 
of necessary protection of the right to 
live. It is cool, cold, callous murder, 
done primarily not to relieve the suf- 
ferer, but to relieve somebody else of 
the burden of caring for the sufferer. 
This is clear from the fact that in every 
instance in history in which a public 
authority permitted or authorized mercy 
killing, it was soon found that selfish 
people were openly using it as an ex- 
pedient to rid themselves of their sick, 
old, insane, and “non-productive.” Re- 
move any law God made from the con- 
sciences of people and you find it in- 
variably replaced by selfishness. 

How right, therefore, the doctor is in 
saying that we have not advanced scien- 
tifically and culturally enough to per- 
mit general mercy killing without grave 
abuses. How wrong he is in excluding 
from this stricture the killing of insane 
babies. How wrong he is in assuming 
that if we advance a little further in 
science and medicine and culture we 
shall be able to kill people right and left 
without any abuse of “the privilege.” 
For men are only men, and will never 
be God. Tell them, any of them, that 
they can kill certain sick or insane or 
old persons, and there will be nothing 
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to stop them from killing anybody they 
want to. It is either all or nothing in 
this matter: either “Thou shalt not 
kill” is universally binding on all, or 
“Kill whom you will” will be the rule. 


Apologia For Advertising 

When the New York newspaper PM, 
pressed by its creditors and facing defi- 
cits month after month, finally decided 
to abandon its original quixotic de- 
termination not to accept paid adver- 
tising, the New Yorker came out with a 
brilliant little apologia for advertising 
in general and in defense of PM’s re- 
versal of policy. PM thought the squib 
so good an answer to all its own fre- 
quent expressions of distaste for adver- 
tising that it used a whole page of its 
precious space to reprint it in an ornate 
box. 

After paying tribute to the fact that 
the income from advertising is practi- 
cally necessary to keep a publication 
alive, the New Yorker item goes off on 
a little spree of praise for advertising 
in its own right: 

“There is a quality in advertising, 
quite aside from the way it pays the 
bills, which seems peculiarly to com- 
plement reading matter: a certain ex- 
travagance of phrase, an unreality, a 
rhinestone brilliance, an unworldliness, 
and a promise. 


“The ads are the reader’s dream life, 
the reading matter is his waking hour. 
We suspect he loves them both. After 
a column of pure thought, a half page of 
crunchy goodness; after a hard editorial, 
a brand new helicopter, easy to own and 
operate.” 


We suspect that the New Yorker is 
here giving expression to a feeling of 
uneasiness about its own particular 
brand of advertising. Certainly there 
is hardly any advertising to be found 
more addicted to “extravagance of 
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phrase,” “rhinestone brilliance,” “un- 
reality,” and “unworldliness” than the 
New Yorker’s. At the same time there 
is no paper or magazine that prides it- 
self more on its rapier-like honesty and 
sincerity, its humorous but realistic ex- 
posure of sham and cant, its right to 
make fun of those who take themselves 
too seriously. 


Hence it must be annoying for one 
of the editors to take a blast at hypoc- 
risy in a United Nations meeting, and 
then to find on the next page a man 
of distinction holding a highball in his 
hand as if that contained the solution 
of all problems and the quintessence 
of happiness. It must be discouraging to 
prepare a sophisticated story that shows 
up the futility of riches for happiness 
and to find its columns flanked by ads 
for $50 an ounce perfumes that offer 
“ecstasy and rapture.” It must be gall- 
ing to a New Yorker correspondent to 
find that his little lesson in democracy 
and anti-fascism, sent in from Poland 
or France or starving Germany, appears 
in print interlarded with sparkling ad- 
vertisements for $2,500 tie pins. 

Yes, indeed, there is an unreality 
about modern advertising—the kind of 
unreality that nullifies all pretensions to 
honesty. Let the New Yorker, and also 
PM, be honest in evaluating it: it pays 
the bills. Period. 


The Spirit of Martyrs 

Every now and again a Catholic who 
lives in a free country like America 
faces himself with the question: what 
would I do if I were given the choice 
of retaining my life at the expense of 
my faith, or of sacrificing my life rather 
than deny my faith? He reads in the 
papers how persecutions come to other 
countries—even highly civilized coun- 
tries. It was not so long ago that they 
were killing priests in Mexico because 


they would not give up their religion. 
It was only yesterday that they were 
throwing into the concentration camps 
of Germany men and women whose only 
crime was their catholicity. Even today 
a man cannot proclaim his adherence 
to the Catholic church in Russia with- 
out suffering terrifying consequences. 


And so, the ordinary Catholic, read- 
ing these accounts, and marveling at 
the courage of so many of his fellow 
Catholics in the midst of persecution, 
wonders just how far his courage would 
stretch if he were cast into like circum- 
stances. He fears that he might not be 
as heroic as he should be were they to 
begin applying the torture. 


It is certain that many American 
Catholics would be just as brave as 
were the Christians of the early days 
who suffered every conceivable kind of 
torment in profession of their faith. 
A man does not know how much moral 
strength he has until he is called upon 
to try it out. Furthermore, just as in 
joy so also in pain, the anticipation is 
always greater than the actuality. And 
a great consolation lies in this that God 
will never allow any man to be tried 
above his powers of endurance. The 
fortitude to accept all the agony that 
can be thrust upon the body comes not 
from the determination of a moment, 
but rather from a lifetime of accepting 
little sacrifices, of keeping the law of 
God even though it pinches. 


A man does not have to be a well- 
known and famous Catholic to be a 
great Catholic. Many of the martyrs 
were virtually unknown until after their 
martyrdom. Thus, all of us can have 
the assurance that we would act with 
great courage if death from the hands of 
persecutors stood before us, if we can 
honestly say that we are acting with 
courage in the drab and prosaic fulfill- 
ment of our daily duties. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 
History of Heresies’ 
Chapter V. Heresies of the Fifth Century 


2. The Pelagian Heresy: 

Pelagius was born in England. Be- 
cause of his low parentage, his early 
education was not very extensive. He 
embraced the monastic life, but only as 
a layman, and for a long time dwelt at 
Rome. There he became renowned for 
his sanctity, so much so that he was held 
in high esteem by Sts. Paulinus and 
Augustine. He even acquired a reputa- 
tion for learning because of several use- 
ful books which he wrote concerning the 
Trinity and passages of Sacred Scrip- 
ture. While dwelling at Rome, however, 
this unfortunate man fell into heresy 
against grace as a result of doctrine 
which he had received from a certain 
Syrian priest named Rufinus. This error 
was already widespread in the East, for 
Theodore, Bishop of Mopsuestia, taught 
a doctrine similar to that of Pelagius. 
When, therefore, Rufinus came to Rome 
in the year 400, he brought his error 
with him. Fearing disrepute, however, 
he did not dare to attempt to spread 
it, but used Pelagius, and this latter in 
the year 405 began to challenge the 
grace of Jesus Christ. 

These are the errors taught by Pelagi- 
us: 1) that Adam and Eve were cre- 
ated mortal and that in sinning they 
harmed only themselves; 2) that in- 
fants are born in the same condition 
enjoyed by Adam before he sinned. But 
the principal error of Pelagius con- 
cerned grace and free will, since he 
maintained that man can, by his free 
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will alone, keep all the commandments 
of God, overcome any and all tempta- 
tions, and even attain perfection with- 
out the help of grace. When Pelagius 
began to spread this dangerous error, 
which strikes at the very foundations 
of the faith, Catholics, exclaimed St. 
Augustine, were stricken with horror. 
Pelagius and his followers, thereupon, 
attempted to modify and explain away 
what they claimed to be only apparent 
blasphemy. But in all their subterfuges 
they were strenuously refuted by St. 
Augustine. 


The heresy of Pelagius soon became 
widespread. His principal disciple was 
Celestius, a nobleman, who, after be- 
coming a lawyer, entered a monastery 
and, attaching himself to Pelagius, be- 
gan to deny the doctrine of original sin. 
Shortly before the invasion of the Goths 
in 409, Pelagius and Celestius left Rome, 
the former for Sicily, the latter for 
Africa. But wherever he went Celestius 
was unable to conceal his errors and was 
several times condemned and excom- 
municated by local Bishops, though, by 
deceit, he managed to have himself or- 
dained to the priesthood at Ephesus. 
Five years later, while appealing his 
cause at Rome, he was again condemned. 

Pelagius, meanwhile, undaunted by 
the condemnation of Celestius, began 
to spread his errors more openly. He 
was opposed by both St. Jerome and St. 
Augustine, the latter spending ten years 
in writing books in refutation of the 
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errors of Pelagius. Seeing that he was 
unwelcome in Africa, Pelagius went to 
Jerusalem. There, John, Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, held a synod in which he failed 
to condemn Pelagius, as he should, but 
merely imposed silence on both parties. 
In the year 415 another council was 
held in the city of Diospoli in Pales- 
tine at which 14 Bishops were present. 
Here Pelagius pretended to admit the 
true Catholic doctrines and to condemn 
the errors which he and Celestius had 
spread. But his conversion was only 
a seeming one, St. Jerome calling this 
council ‘the miserable synod,’ and Pope 
St. Innocent refusing to readmit Pelagi- 
us into communion until he had re- 
ceived more proof of the abjuration of 
his errors. In fact, Pelagius soon re- 
turned to his errors, in a thousand ways 
adulterating the truth. He now claimed 
that grace is necessary only the more 
easily to perform good works, but that 
the goodness of our acts depends di- 
rectly on our free will. He wrote a 
treatise in four books, On the Free Will, 
against the teaching of St. Jerome. 


Pelagius was not treated so kindly in 
Africa as he had been in Palestine. In 
416, Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage, held 
a synod in which Celestius and Pelagius 
were again condemned and the findings 
of this synod were sent to Pope St. In- 
1ocent with the request that a papal 
condemnation be issued against the 
heresy of Pelagius. It was only one 
year later that such a condemnation was 
foithcoming, St. Innocent declaring that 
Pelagius, Celestius and all their follow- 
ers were condemned as heretics and ex- 
com.nunicated, and that their works 
contzined nothing but what was worthy 
of co.idemnation. 


Informed of their condemnation, Pel- 
agius and Celestius wrote a letter to 
St. Imtocent claiming that he had been 
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deceived by the African Bishops and 
appealing to his supreme tribunal. In- 
nocent, however, died before receiving 
the letter. Upon being informed of the 
Pope’s death, Celestius went to Rome 
to effect a reconciliation with the new 
Pontiff, St. Zozimus. Zozimus was at 
first hesitant, but when assured by the 
African Bishops of the deceit of Pelagius 
and Celestius, he, too, condemned their 
doctrine. Nothing further is known 
with certainty of the life of Pelagius; 
but he probably returned to England, 
there to attempt to spread his heresy, 
but with little success. 


Shortly afterwards, another heresy 
arose, none the less dangerous than 
Pelagianism, but, because it was a modi- 
fication of the latter, receiving the name 
of Semi-Pelagianism. The originator of 
this sect was John Cassian, who had 
been born in Scythia, and had spent 
part of his life in a monastery in Beth- 
lehem. From there he went to Rome 
and later to Marseilles where he founded 
two monasteries, one for men and an- 
other for women, and governed them 
according to the rule which he had seen 
observed in the monasteries of Pales- 
tine and Egypt. In writing the rule, 
however, he included a special treatise 
in which he explained his false opinions 
regarding the necessity of grace. To lend 
greater authority to his errors, he in- 
duced an Egyptian hermit named Cher- 
emon, who had, supposedly, heard noth- 
ing of the controversy on grace, to act 
as judge between Pelagius and St. Au- 
gustine. Cheremon judged that both had 
erred, St. Augustine by attributing too 
much to grace, Pelagius by granting too 
much to the free will. Cassian, therefore, 
thought that he had found a way of 
reconciling Catholics and heretics—as 
though one error could be cured by 
another. 
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Conducted by T. Tobin, 


CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


Rev. Gerald T. Brennan, 1898- 


I. Life: 

Gerald Brennan was born in Rochester, 
New York, on April 21, 1898. His parents 
were Patrick and Mary Fahy Brennan. His 
grammar school education was received at the 
Cathedral School. In 1917 he graduated from 
St. Andrew’s Minor Seminary, and in 1923 
from St. Bernard’s Major Seminary. The next 
fourteen years were spent at the Church of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel, nine years as 
assistant and five years as pastor. Since 1937 
Father Brennan has been pastor of new St. 
Bridget’s Church in Rochester. 


Il. Writings: 


Father Brennan is one of the leaders in the 
growing number of Catholic authors of books 
for children. These authors are continuing 
the tradition established by Father Finn. In 
these days of the ever-present comic book, 
these Catholic books are more needed than 
ever. Father Brennan became a writer in 
answer to a challenge. His sermons at the 
children’s Mass had attracted the attention 
of many adults. One of his friends suggested, 
urged and finally dared him to publish his 
stories. Angel Food was the result of this 


‘, Challenge. It consisted of a series of sermons 


that would help the priest in preparing his 
own sermons for the children’s Mass. It im- 
mediately became popular and has been re- 
printed several times. Since then he has 
averaged a book a year. Now he writes 
directly for children by telling them stories 
that they like to hear. Father Brennan does 
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not write down to the level of his audience. 
He speaks in the simple language they know 
and like. Angel City is a series of ten stories 
that the author had to tell to be allowed to 
enter the city of children. The Ghost of King- 
dom Come tells the story of a meeting with 
a ghost who had fought in the Revolutionary 
war under General Washington. The Good 
Bad Boy, a great favorite with children, is 
the diary of a real American boy who gets 
into many an exciting adventure in his daily 
life. The Man Who Dared a King tells about 
the Bishop who would not obey King Henry 
VIII in something that was wrong. Father 
Brennan sums up his writing in these words: 
“T began to write for children by accident. 
I intend to continue writing for them out of 
love.” Those who have read his books will 
hope that he keeps his promise. 


III. The Book: 


The latest book by Father Brennan is The 
Man Who Never Died. It is the story of 
Christ as seen through the eyes of St. Peter. 
The author follows the Gospel narrative of 
the events in the life of St. Peter from the 
time his brother, Andrew, introduced him to 
the Master. Children will easily understand 
the lessons found in the life of the first Pope. 
Above all, the perpetuity of the papacy is 
well told. As Peter hangs on the cross he 
knows that he will never die because there 
will always be other Peters until the end of 
time. The Man Who Never Died is a good 
introduction to the books of one of the best 
story-tellers for children. 














February Book Reviews 


For the Priest 


Father Raoul Plus, S.J., is considered one 
of the better spiritual writers of our day. 
Many of his books have been translated into 
English. _The latest one to be translated is 
Toward the Eternal Priesthood (Pustet, 843 
pp., $7.00). It contains a series of meditations 
for every day of the year. Besides these 
daily meditations, special meditations are also 
given on the various minor and major Orders. 
The meditations cover a wide variety of sub- 
jects. They reveal that the author is well 
versed in the particular problems of the stu- 
dent as well as in the difficulties of the active 
priest. The meditation on the particular ways 
in which time can be wasted in the seminary 
is of great psychological value. The insight 
that time can be wasted by one who fever- 
ishly tries to grab every moment is of prac- 
tical value to one beginning his preparation 
for the priesthood. Often the feast of the 
day is made the center of the reflections. Or 
again, the example or the doctrine of some 
great apostolic man is shown to the student. 
The style is very informal. In the author’s 
own worls: “This is not a book of ready 
made meditations but of meditations to be 
made. The thoughts presented are to stimu- 
late reflection and to induce personal prayer.” 
These are not formalized meditations that 
might repel the reader. The needs of one’s 
own soul and the needs of the souls of others 
will be found suggested in them. They make 
a worth while book that will aid the student 
to be the priest that he aspires to be. In many 
cases the newly ordained priest will make this 
one of the indispensable books in his own 
library. It is a book that he will use for 
many years of his priestly life. Toward the 
Eternal Priesthood is a very companionable 
book that recommends itself to priest and 
seminarian. Archbishop Cushing praises this 
work in high terms in the introduction to 
this English translation. 


Reflections for Priests 

Rev. John J. Janssen, S.V.D., the brother 
of the founder of the Society of the Divine 
Word, has written Priestly Zeal for Souls 
(Pustet, 138 pp., $2.00). It has been trans- 
lated by Rev. L. Dooley of the same Society. 
The book contains a series of thirty-one medi- 
tations. The fundamental principles of the 
active life are stressed. Eighteen chapters are 
a commentary on St. Paul’s magnificent can- 
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ticle of charity. The chapters are short and 
informal. Throughout the text emphasis is 
placed on the necessity of true love of God 
as the dominant motive in priestly work. Fre- 
quest use of the texts of Sacred Scripture and 
the Imitation of Christ enhance the value 
of this book. Priests will profit from the 
lessons found in these few pages. 


The Sisters of Charity in Milwaukee 

In connection with the recent civic celebra- 
tion of the centennial of the city of Milwau- 
kee, it is interesting to note that the Sisters 
of Charity have also completed a century of 
service in Milwaukee. Rev. Peter Leo John- 
son has chronicled the important events that 
took place in the work of The Daughters of 
Charity in Milwaukee—1846-1946 (St. Mary’s 
Hospital, 235 pp., $2.50). After a very brief 
introduction on the early history of the 
Daughters of Charity, the author narrates the 
history of the principal institutions founded 
by the Sisters. Special sections are devoted 
to St. Mary’s Hospital, St. Rose’s Orphanage, 
and St. Vincent’s Infant Home. It is a fac- 
tually detailed outline of the work. Many 
of the prominent lay and ecclesiastical leaders 
of medical and social work in Milwaukee are 
figured in these pages. The story is very sim- 
ply told. Those interested in the history of 
Milwaukee or in the history of the Sisters 
of Charity will find this book very enlighten- 
ing. 


Labor Unions 


The recent strikes have centered attention 
on the activities of labor unions. Many peo- 
ple have developed a feeling of distrust, if 
not dislike, for unions. People think that the 
unions are going too far now that they have 
the upper hand. This feeling can lead to 
some unjust legislation against unions. There 
is need for some objective evaluation of the 
basic principles and practices of the labor 
groups. Rev. William J. Smith, S.J., attempts 
to focus the Spotlight on Labor Unions 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 150 pp., $2.50). 
Father Smith has long been active in the labor 
movement. He is the director of the Crown 
Heights Labor School and editor of its paper. 
His viewpoint is definitely in sympathy with 
labor. There are five main sections in the 
book. The basic principles of union organiza- 
tion are examined in the first section. In the 
second and most controversial section the du- 
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ties of unions are explained. This part deals 
with the A.F.L. and the C.1.0. Father Smith 
thinks that the basic weakness in the A.F.L. 
is the exaggerated conservativeness that stems 
from their great stability. He feels that Com- 
munism is so bound up with some of the 
C.I.O0. unions that it cannot be expelled 
without ruining the very organization itself. 
He solves the C.1.0. problem by suggesting 
that the non-Communistic unions enter the 
A.F.L. and let the Communist unions go 
their own way. This solution is really not 
a solution but a dissolution of the C.1.O. 
The remedy seems to consist in the constant 
urging of the better elements in each union 
to expel the radical elements from their 
unions. The third section is concerned with 
some of the techniques of the union. Here 
the strike, the closed shop and political action 
of unions are considered. A code for labor 
is outlined in the fourth part of the book. 
The fifth section is devoted to positive sug- 
gestions for the rebuilding of industrial rela- 
tions. The rights and responsibilities of both 
management and labor are dealt with in this 
section. The author stresses the fulfillment 
of their mutual duties as the means that will 
help management and labor to cooperate for 
the good of each group. 

This is a very interesting book. It presents 
the official Catholic position on basic prob- 
lems of the labor unions, as well as the 
author’s personal opinions on a variety of 
modern problems. In general the author’s 
opinions are sound. There is great evidence 
of haste in the composition of the book. 
There is a tendency to sweeping generaliza- 
tions that should stand the test of further 
evidence. It is not the final work on the 
subject. Its great merit lies in the fact that 
a Catholic priest is in a position to form 
first hand opinions from facts in the labor 
field. Father Smith is to be commended for 
his stimulating book. 


Introduction to the Liturgical Year 
Cardinal Villeneuve of Quebec is the author 
of An Introduction to the Liturgical Year 
(Pustet, 264 pp., $2.50). This series of reflec- 
tions on the Liturgical cycles formed the basis 
of notes that the author made as a young 


priest to help himself in the celebration of 
Holy Mass and the recitation of the Divine 
Office. Much of the material is a condensation 
of the classical work of Dom Guefanger on 
The Liturgical Year. The book follows the 
three great cycles of the Church’s calendar. 
In each part the principal features of the 
Office and Mass are explained. The history 
of the devotion and of various practices and 
rites is used for the better understanding 
of the nature of the feasts. References to the 
rites of the Eastern Churches help to clarify 
the practices of the Western Church. This 
book is not a day by day summary of the 
Liturgy, but an explanation of the outstand- 
ing elements of each Liturgical cycle. The 
longest section deals with the Easter period. 
The ritual of the various ceremonies of Holy 
Week is well explained. These instructions 
are very simple and attractive. The laity and 
the clergy will receive instruction and in- 
spiration from An Introduction to the Liturgi- 
cal Year. 


The Theology of St. Bonaventure 

The Scholastic revival has gradually led to 
a reawakening of interest in all of the great 
Scholastic doctors. St. Bonaventure, the great 
contemporary and friend of St. Thomas, is 
certainly one of the important Scholastics. He 
followed the doctrine of St. Augustine and 
rejected the essential points of the teaching 
of Aristotle. Mr. Erwin Esser Nemmers of 
the University of Wisconsin has translated 
the Breviloquium (Herder, 248 pp., $3.00). 
This book contains a short summary of the 
Theology of St. Bonaventure. Very probably 
it is a digest of his important Commentary 
on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. The 
Breviloquium will help in the understanding 
of some of the key theses of the Franciscan 
school of Theology. The book begins with 
a short study of Sacred Scripture and then 
goes on to consider the Trinity, Creation, 
Sin, Incarnation, Grace, the Sacraments and 
the Final Judgment. The clearness of the 
arguments and the simplicity of the style 
render this translation a very valuable one 
for those interested in knowing one of the 
great “Scholastic writers. 


Distinctions 
Wisdom—knowing what to do. 
Skill—knowing how to do it. 
Virtue—doing it. 











Best Sellers 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, published by ‘Best Sellers,” 


University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania 


I. Suitable for general reading: 


The Roosevelt I Knew—Perkins 

The Devout Life—De Sales 

The Abbe Edgeworth—Woodgate 

Gailhac of Beziers—Margaret 

Your Manners are Showing—Betz 

Whereon to Stand—Brunini 

Dr. Sam Johnson, Detector—De La 
Torre 

Look at America—Editors of Look 

Night of Decision—Grant 

A Century of the Catholic Essay— 
Gross 

Royal Banners Fly—Kuhn 

White House Physician—Mclntire 

Uncle George and Uncle Malachy— 
Nagle 

Green Grass of Wyoming—O’Hara 

As We Were—Partridge 

Lake Pontchartrain—Roberts 


II. Suitable for adults only because of: 
A. Contents and style too advanced for 


adolescents: 
Hiroshima—Hersey 
The Queen’s Awards—Queen 


B. Immoral incidents which do not in- 


validate the book as a whole: 

Anything for a Laugh—Cerf 

The Case of the Borrowed Brunette— 
Gardner 

Raffles of Singapore—Hahn 

The Weak and the Strong—Kersh 

Out On a Limb—Baker 

Keller’s Continental Revue—Bambrick 

Mortgage on Life—Baum 

Barrabas—Bekessy 

Pavilion of Women—Buck 

Stranger Than Truth—Caspary 

Toil of the Brave—Fletcher 

I Name Thee Mara—Gilligan 

Color Blind—Halsey 

So This Is Peace—Hope 

Best Cartoons of the Year—Lariar 

The Laugh Round-up 

Strange and Fantastic Stories— 
Margolies 

J.B.F.’s Daughter—Marquand 

Happy the Land—Rich 

Holdfast Gaines—Shepard 

The Border Lord—Westcott 

To Hell with Hunting—Zern 





jade III. Unsuitable for general reading but per- 
Dante Alighieri—Walsh mitted for discriminating adults: 
The Old Country—Aleichem Temptation—Pen 
Scientists Against Time—Baxter Thieves in the Night—Koestler 
py serdar Conquest The Conqueror Comes to Tea—Lacerda 

pea 
Return to Jalna—De La Roche ae eer aree 
The Great Challenge—Fischer IV. Not recommended to any class of 
New Orleans Woman—Kane readers: 
Purgatory Street—McDougald When Boyhood Dreams Come True— 
Yes and No Stories—Papashavily Farrell 
For All to Live By—Sterck Too Early To Tell—Weidmann 
Three Worlds—Timashef Saignon Singer—Mason 
Where Are We Heading ?—Welles King Jesus—Graves 
Thunder Out of China—White Uneasy Spring—Molloy 
The Herdsman—Wilson Stranger At Home—Sanders 
Balzac—Zweig East River—Asch 
New Pamphlet 


The Liguorian Pamphlet Office announce the publication of a new pamphlet, 


What About Your Vocation? 
It analyzes the various higher states to which young people may be called and 
presents an outline of the requirements for the signs of a religious or priestly 
vocation. Excellent for use in schools, clubs, sodalities, etc. The price is 10 cents 


entitled 


each, $7.00 a hundred. 


Order from The Liguorian Pamphlet Office, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
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The sexton had been laying the new carpet 
on the pulpit floor, and had left a number 
of tacks scattered about. 

“See here, James,” said the parson, “what 
do you suppose would happen if I stepped 
on one of those tacks right in the middle 
of my sermon?” 

“Well, sir,” replied the sexton, “I reckon 
there’d be one point you wouldn’t linger on.” 

@ 


“Daddy, whut dis all mean in mah gram- 
mar? It say dat Ah’s to write a sentence 
*bout de mule, fust in de indicative mood and, 
den, in de imperative mood.” 

“Why, dat’s easy, Veronica! Fust you-all 
writes: ‘De mule pulls de wagon,’ and den 
you writes: ‘Whoa, mule’!” ? 

® 


The captain of a small river steamer saw 
a white rag vigorously waving near the bank 
on what appeared to be an old raft, and im- 
mediately put about and steamed toward 
what he took for a signal of distress. When 
he neared the point, a small Negro boy hold- 
ing something up in his hands shouted mer- 
rily: “It’s me! Does you-all want ter buy 
dis possum?” 

Angry because of the loss of time, the cap- 
tain replied indignantly: “No, I don’t! And 
I’d rather eat dog.” 

“Dat’s funny,” said the lad, with astonish- 
ment, “I’d rather eat ‘possum. But Ah s’pose 
it all depends on yo’ raisin’.” 

e 

“Whut’s wrong, son?” 

“Tt’s all ended ’tween Josie an’ me.” 

“Ah thought you-all tol’ me only las’ week 
dat she done dote on you.” 

“Yaas! But her mammy am de pow’ful 
an’ effective antidote.” 

@ 


“What in the world are you doing with all 
those cuspidors?” said Brown to Jones. 

“I’m taking them home for my dog,” re- 
plied Jones. 

“What kind of a dog do you have?” 

“A Spitz.” 





Lucid Intervals 


“Who was Perkin Warbeck?” a schoolboy 
was asked by his teacher. 

“Perkin Warbeck,” replied the boy, “was a 
pretender. He pretended to be the son of a 
king, but he wasn’t. He was the son of re- 
spectable parents.” 

° 

A male nurse in a mental hospital noticed 
a patient with his ear close to the wall, listen- 
ing intently. The patient held up a finger 
as a warning for him to be very quiet; then 
beckoned him over and said: “You listen 
here.” The nurse put his ear to the wall and 
listened for some time, then turned to the 
patient and said: “I can’t hear anything!” 
“No,” said the patient, “and it’s been like 
that all day.” 

@ 

An old Negro woman in Kentucky was 
heard to exclaim: “Thomas Jefferson, you and 
James Madison come into the house, and 
bring Abe Lincoln along with you, or I'll 
reach for you, suah.” 


® 

The Irish lad and the Yiddish boy were 
engaged in verbal combat. Finally the subject 
came down to their respective churches. 

“T guess I know that Father Harrity knows 
more than your Rabbi,” the little Irish boy 
insisted. 

“Shure, he does; vy not?” replied the Jew- 
ish boy. “You tell him everything.” 

e 


“You sold me a car two weeks ago.” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Tell me again all you said about it then. 
I’m getting discouraged.” 
e 


An old Shakespearian actor was engaged 
at a London music-hall to give tragic read- 
ings from Shakespeare. His reception was 
anything but complimentary. 

When he came off the stage, he was ap- 
proached by a kindly Cockney comedian who 
had been watching his performance from the 
wings. 

“Don’t take any notice of ’em,” he said 
sympathetically. “I’ve been watching your 
turn, and I think you’re darned funny!” 
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At the end of 


imany.a rainbow— 


I You Go to the end of a rainbow, so 
the fairy tales say, you'll find a pot 
of gold. 

Of course, no grownup believes this. 
But it’s surprising how many people be- 
lieve what amounts to the same thing. 

That is, many of us have a dreamy 
notion that somewhere, sometime, we'll 
come upon a good deal of money. We 
go along from day to day, believing 
that somehow our financial future will 
take care of itself. 

Unfortunately, this sort of rainbow- 
chasing is much more apt to make you 
windjup behind the eight ball than with 
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@ pot of gold. 

When you come right down to it, 
the only sure-fire way the average man 
can plan his financial security is through 
saving—and saving regularly. 

One of the soundest, most convenient 
ways to save is by buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds through the Payroll Plan. 

These bonds are the safest in the 
world. They mount up fast. And in just 
10 years, they pay you $4 back for 
every $3 you put in! 

P. S. You can buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
at any bank or post office, too. 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Motion Picture Guide 





UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR Santa Fe Uprising 


GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Previous! Reviewed 
Affairs of _ a © 
nna and the King of _ 
Beauty and the Bandit 
Black Beauty 
Boston Blackie and the Law 
Blondie Knows Best 


Captains Courageous (Re-Issue) 


Claudia and David 

Courage of Lassie 

Crime Doctor’s Man Hunt 

Dangerous Millions 

Dangerous Money 

Desert Tesumen, The 

Devil’s Playground, The 
Down Missouri Way 


Dotan’ River 

Falson’s Adventure, The 
Faithful in My Fashion 
Fightin; So, The 
Fool’s ld 





Gentleman - Palooka 
God’s Coun 

Gunman’, Ss, Code 
Heading est 

Home in Oklahoma 
Home Guest Homicide 


‘less Breed 
Life a Mother Cabrini (Eng- 
lish, Italian and Polish) 
Little’ Miss 
Love Laughs at 


— from — The 


Misky McGurk 
by Seat = Tal to - —_— 
Pal Tri 
Neath Canadis Skies 
Ne Love, No Leave 
O.S.S. 


rs 
Roll on —_ Moon 
Rolling Home 
Rustler’s Roundup 
St. Therese of Lisieux 
(Re-Issue) 





Shadows of the Range 
Shadows Over Chinstow n 
Show-Off, The 
Singin’ in the Corn 
Singin: - agg Trail 
Sister 
Slightly Genmtetons 
Song of the Sierras 
— of the South 
South of =? 
Spook 7a th "P Th 
Story of the Pope, The 
Terror Trail 
That Texas — 
13 Rue Ma 
Three Little Girls in Blue 
Three Wise Foo! 
Till the Clouds Roll By 
‘Trail to Mexico 
Trigger Fingers 
Tumbl Trails 
Two Years weg aad Mast 
Under Arizona S) 
Wake Up and * all 
Wild Beauty 
Wild West 
Yearling, The 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Week 


Plainsman and the Lady, The 
Swell Guy 


Previously Reviewed 
Accomplice 
Angel M: aoe, Th 
achelor’s ters, The 
Below the the Deadline 
Bettys —— 


Black “Angel, Fad 
Blonde for a as 
Boomtown (Re-Issue) 
Bombshell 
meounter 
rute Man 
Caesar and Cleopatra 
Chase, The 
Child of Divorce 
Cloak and Dagger 
Pee Brown 
Crack-Up 
Criminal Court 
Danger Woman 
Dark Mirror, The 
Deadline for Murder 
Dead of Night 





WELLINGTON PRINTING CO. 


Deception 
Decoy 
Dick Tracy versus Cueball 


Drifting Alon: 
Earl Carroll etchbook 


From This 
Great Waltz, The (Re-Issue) 
the Fifth 


I’ve Always Loved Y: 
I Was a Criminal Sinety 
Passport to Heaven) 





My Darling nll 
Mysterious Intruder 
Nobody Lives Forever 


Return of _ Cristo, The 

San 

Sea on 

Secret Heart, The 

Secret of the Whistler 
jhadowed 


So Dark the Night 

to Heaven 

Step 

Waters (French) 
Holiday 








ge Voyage 
strange eer The 
Strange Triangle 
Susie Steps Out 
Time of Their Lives, The 
Time, the Place, the Girl, The 
Tomorrow Is Forever ® 





in Reno 
Wanted Sor berg i 
hite Tie and T: 
Wite Wanted 


Years Between, The 











